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Russian journalists compare cultures 


By Scott Merzbach 
Starr Writer 


A panel of Soviet 
and American journalists 
spoke in the McCarthy Arts 
Center Nov. 7 about the 
changes the Soviet Press 
has undergone in the last 
10 years.The journalists 
were from the sister cities of 
Yaroslavl and Burlington. 

The first American 
panelist spoke about the 
changes in the Soviet media 
he has seen since his visit 
to the country in 1983. 
There were no exchange 


_ programs at all before that 
_ time,” said Nick Monsarrat, 


journalism professor at St. 


_ Michael's College. 


Candy Page, the 





she believes it is possibly a 
more diverse country than 
the United States. 


Page observed a 
“groundbreaking weekly,” 
The Moscot? News, begin 
publication by Soviet com- 
munists. She said the jour- 
nalism contained in the pa- 
per was not what people in 
America would perceive as 
news . Soviet Union journal- 
ism is based on ideas rather 
than events, she said. 

Molly Walsh, fea- 
tures writer for the Free 
Press, visited the Soviet 
Union for three weeks this 
year and said, “News gath- 
ering is the same in that you 
are served an official line.” 

The first Russian to 
speak was Victor Bulanov, 
director of radio and televi- 
sion in Yaroslavl. The sta- 
tions in Yaroslavl provide a 
wide range of information, 
from economic news to poli- 
tics, Bulanov said. The sta- 


_ tions are also allowed tobe == Ro 
eonly critical of the government: >dito 


the Soci} ken: she said © 


Bulanov said. 

Victor Khovrin, po- 
litical reporter for Yaroslavl’s 
largest daily newspaper, The 
Northern Worker, spoke 







about the journalist's pur- 
pose in the Soviet Union. He 
said the “main business is 
ideas” in Soviet papers. The 
main stories right now are 


Perestroika and the Persian ‘| 


Gulf crisis, Khovrin said. He 
said journalists must exam- 
ine all views on all issues. 
Khovrin said that 
there are now three news- 
papers in Yaroslavl due to 
intense competition among 
journalists in the Soviet 
Union, he said. 
Alexandra 
Yaglovskaya is the director 
of radio programming in 
Yaroslavl and cited it as un- 
usual and not popular for a 
women to hold such a high 
position in the Soviet press . 
Yaglovskaya said the sta- 
tions major goal, as in the 
United States, is to get in- 


Press, moderated the tee 
ture, which was sponsored 
by the Free Press and St. 
Michael’s College Lecture 
Series. 


BACCHUS receives 


national kudos 


By Mark Taggart 
Stare Weiter 


TheSaint Michael's ~ 


chapter of BACCHUS re- 
ceived international rec- 
ognition for its program- 
ming over the past year at 
the 10th annual General 
Assembly held Nov. 2-4 in 
St. Louis. Co-President 
Jon Matte, Maureen 
Baker, and Anne Marie 







BACCHUS 


at SMC 


‘Inspirational 
chapter of the year.’ 


27a ~’ 


Harvey represented St. 
Michael's at the conference. 

Drew Hunter, execu- 
tive director for BACCHUS, 
presented Matte with the 
“Inspirational Chapter ofthe 
Year” award. The St. 
Michael's chapter was cited 
for touching all aspects of 
campus life despite a limited 
budget and a fluctuating 
membership. St. Michael's 
also received an award for 
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the display it set up in the 
conference hall. 

The conference 
brought together over 600 
students and advisors from 
the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Students at- 
tended workshops on topics 
including mocktail bars, 
date/acquaintance rape, 
developing a designated 
driver program, stress 
management, suicide pre- 
vention, chapter motivation, 
and programming ideas. 
Social events such as a for- 
mal banquet and dance 
gave delegates an opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas and 
experiences with other 
chapters. 

Although he was 
very pleased and honored 
to receive the award, Matte 
said, “We would give up the 


. award if more people on the 


Saint Mike’s campus would 
take on a more responsible 
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Three Soviet journalists spoke at the McCarthy Arts 
Center about the changes seen in the Soviet press in recent 


| For the first time in the 
history of St. Michael's Col- 
lege, Computer Services is 
fighting a computer virus. 
The virus, “The Dark 
Avenger’, did not attack the 
VAX, but instead resides in 
the on-board memory of 
each individual computer. 

“We've determinded the 
virus severs the terminal's 
connection to the vax, mak- 
ing it impossible to run 
MikeNet, and thus making 
it impossible to pass the vi- 
rus on to the VAX,” said 
Dave Goodwi n,assistant 
director of academic 
computing. ~ That’ sthe thing 
feet saved us.” 

- Goodwin speculated the 
vras appeared within the 
last 60 days, though it was 
only discovered just before 
the weekend, when a com- 
puter in the treasurers’ of- 
fice would not access Mike 
Net. The virus has also been 
found in the Computer Ser- 
vices area, the faculty com- 
puter room, and several fac- 
pulty offices, Goodwin said. 

; “The virus pertaihss 
mainly to faculty comput- 
ers, but we have found two 
infected disks belonging to 
students,” he said. 
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“The irda inves 


disks which have programs 


on them. the DarkAvenger 
attaches itselftoa program § 
each time it runs. When it 
has attached itself 16 
times, it erases one sector 
of the disk. Even if the 
virus is cleansed from the 
disk, the erased ‘nforma- } 
tion in that sector is per- 
manently lost. 

“People play games or 
use their own 
wordprocessor,” Goodwin 
said. “Any disk tnat runs 
outside Mike Net could be- 
come a Virus carrier.” 

Computer Services is | 
asking people to bring their 
disks by to be scanned for 
the virus. 

Goodwin said an 
infected disk can spread 
the virus to other com- 
puters at home, at other 
colleges and universities, 
or to businesses. 

He said there have 
been no. reports from other 
colleges of a similar prob- 
lem at this time. 

The best way to in- 
sure a disk will not be- 
come infected, according 
to Goodwin, is to turn a 
Mike Net computer off and 
on again. If it is able to 
access Mike Net, the unit 
should be clean. 
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Burlington votes Independent 





'Bernie Mania' heads to Congress 


BY Dan Tuohy 
Stare Weiter 


Bernie Sander's joyous words , “Tonight is not the end but the beginning, “ drifted 
through Memorial Auditorium at his campaign rally on the eve of Nov. 6. 

Sanders won a seat in Congress by a landslide over Peter Smith , suggesting “future 
repercussions for independents and progressive coalition,” Terrill Bouricious, Progressive 
state representative, said the future of Progressive Coalition is brightened by Sanders’ 
popularity. An influential Sanders campaign was beneficial to Bouricious, who defeated 
Ben Truman for a State House seat. 

“There will be progressive tax reform on a state level,” Bouricious said, who will be 
using Sanders’ agenda on a statewide basis. 

“It’s not Bernie’s personality which helped him win, but he stands up for the little 
guy—the working class,” Bouricious said.”High voter turnout shows disgust for politics,” 
he said. “Independents can do it.” 

“This is the strongest grass-roots campaign Vermont has ever seen,” Sanders said. 
Campaigners were all over Vermont, he said, as Sanders credited the campaign for his 
success. “Now the people are in power and Vermont can lead America.” 

Bernie Sanders was mayor of Burlington for four terms, but has experienced a 
number unsuccessful tries for statewide office. Now that Sanders has won a congressional 
seat, he said it will be a successful term as long as “we stand up and fight for what is right”. 

Between the chant of “Bernie, Bernie, Bernie”, Dick and Betty Clark of Chittenden 
County expressed their joy. “This is wonderful. I've known Bernie for a long time and he’s 
a great guy.” 

“Bernie’s political message hasn’t changed, and he’s been around for 22 years,” 
William Grover said, political professor at St. Michael’s College. “This really says 
something about the times. His message fits the times—people are sick of the heavy 
influence large corporations have on the political system.” 


Oreo cookies to be replaced 





Ben & Jerry's strives 
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Independent Bernie Sanders won the Vermont Congres- 
sional seat by a landslide over Republican Peter Smith 
on Nov. 6. 





for socially 


conscious cookie ingredients 


BY Melissa M. Villanti 
News Epiror 


The Ben &Jerry’s 
Corporation is on the hunt 
for a new cookie to substi- 
tute the Oreo currently used 
in their Mint Oreo Cookies 
ice cream. 

The proposal to 
change the Oreo has sparked 
controversy over why the 
cookie is being replaced. 

“The media has 
stated the main reason for 
replacing the Oreo was be- 
cause the Nabisco Company 
was bought by RJ. Reynolds 
who is affiliated with the 
selling of tobacco,” said Rob 
Michalak, public relations 
specialist at Ben & Jerry's. 
“That is an incorrect theory.” 

Michalak said the 
company had been looking 
for a suitable substitute for 
the Oreo cookie for the last 
three years and cited the 
change as a “socially re- 
sponsible decision.” 

“Our reasons for 
changing the Oreocookie are 
threefold,” Michalak said. 
“The. Oreo cookies we are 
using now are not all natural 
and that goes against our 
philosophy as a company. 
The Oreos also contain lard, 
posing problems because 
they are cited as a non-Ko- 


Ben and Jerry's has made a socially responsible decision 
to use all natural ingredients in their products. 


The Defender will be taking 
a two-week siesta for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Our 
next publication date is 
Dec.5. 










sher food. 

“The last reason was 
because of the Nabisco 
buyout to R.J Reynolds 
company, but that was not 
our sole purpose for action. 
The media is trying to paint 
our decision as an anti- 
smoking campaign and that 
is not even a consideration. 
It is a business decision for 
all natural ingredients in our 
products.” 

Inaccurate informa- 
tion was given to the press 
due to a letter written by the 
Ben & Jerry’s community 
service consumer letter de- 
partment in response to a 
consumer. 

- “Our consumer de- 
partment always replies to 
people who take the time to 
write us about our products,” 
said Michalak. “ One letter 
was received from someone 
involved in the Stop Teenage 


WANTED? 


Outgoing, agressive, self-motivated 
individuals or groups to market win- 
ter and spring break trips on campus. 





Call Student Travel Sepa at 1-800-648-4849 


pe wrote a reply to 
his letter and he took our 
response to the Associated 
Press. The information was 


then put on the wire and 
from that, press releases 


were written. That is how 
miscommunication is cre- 
ated.” 


The Ben & Jerry's 


company is a socially con- 


scious company that buys. 
brownies for their Chocolate 


“Brownie ice cream from a 


bakery who employs the 
homeless, blueberries from _ 


an Indian plantation as well 
as collects funds from their 
Rainforest Crunch to pre- 
serve the rainforestsin South | 
America. 

“Business plays the 


most powerful role in social — 


as well as economic change,” 
Michalak said. “Our goal is 
to make the world a peaceful 
place for everyone.” 


Travel Sales Representative 
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Musicians jazz up the 
history of the blues 


By David Adornato 
Stare Weiter 


Jazz is a manifesta- 
tion of one's individual cul- 
tural experiences in 
America, said Dr. Larry 
McCrory, professor of 
Physiology at the University 
of Vermont, at a lecture on 
the history of Jazz, pre- 
sented on Nov. 5. 

The music of Duke 
Ellington, Louis Armstrong, 
Dizzy Gillespie and other 
jazz musicians played to a 
slide presentation before 
an attentive audience in 
St. Edmund's Farrell Room. 

- “You have to grow 
up in a social atmosphere 
which is conducive to play- 
ing jazz,” McCrory said. 
He added those who are 
considered great jazz musi- 
cians were inspired from 

_ their life experiences. 

McCrory said, “Ev- 
ery time there was a jazz 
solo it was being invented,” 
andthe best Jazz musicians 
improvise superbly. 

“Jazz was originated by 
Black people and in gen- 
eral it is best performed by 
Black people,” he said. He 
cited performers such as 
Miles Davis and Dizzy 

_ Gillespie as outstanding 
performers. 

McCrory, who grew 
up with Jazz, said you have | 





tolearn your instrument, but. 
you can not learn the feeling 
of jazz. It has to be a part of 
your life experiences. When 
asked what is soul, the jazz 
feeling, McCrory said, “Ican't 
define it but you know who 
has it and who doesn’t have 
itF 
McCrory explained 
the history of both jazz and 
African American music. He 
touched upon ragtime, 
swing, bee bop, the blues, 
as well as jazz. 


SMC gets SMART 


Recycling center urges 
students totakeactionf’”””" 


By Rachael Small 


Starr WrireR 
SMART! ( Saint 
Michael's Advisory Recycling 


Team) will be opening a re- 
cycling center on campus 
Nov. 17. Students can drop 

off the following materialsin 
proper condition on Satur- 
days from 11:00 a.r1. to 1:00 
p.m. 


Clear, green, and 
brown jars and bottles will 
be accepted. Please rinse and 


remove all tops, caps, lids °°’ 


and rings. No window panes, 
ceramics, lightbulbs, dishes 
or pyrex will be accepted. 


Brown paper bags, 
emptied and folded. 


PLASTIC - 

All plastic containers 
should be emptied and 
rinsed with tops, caps and 
rings removed. 

Containers such as 
laundry detergent and fab- 
ric softener, milk, juice, and 
water jugs, clear soda con- 
tainers will be recycled as 
well as anything other con- 
tainers marked on the bot- 
tom HDPE (#2) or PET (#1). 
No oil, antifreeze or bleach 
containers will be accepted. 
; Please empty, rinse, 
flatten and remove the la- 
bels on all steel cans. 

The operating hours 
of the recycling center are 













































Curriculum survey _ 
findings inconclusive) 


By Matt Mowry 
Stare Weiter 





The cirriculum survey, conducted last May, has 
been found to be inclusive in its findings, according to 
Rev. Richard Myhalyk, SSE, assistant to the president 
for Institutional Research and Planning. The survey was 
given to all undergraduates attending the college; only 
425 students responded. 

" The survey of 17 basic questions was given to 
current students at the school. Everyone had five ques- 
tions about the individula classes they were taking and 
were asked to rank them in different categories,” Mark 
Nelson, secretary of academics for the Student Associa- 
tion, said. 

Nelson commented the results of individual 
classes were compiled into their departments. 

"The primary reason, at the time(for giving the 
survey), was we were looking for a cirriculum reform. The 
idea of the survey was to get student imput on the 4/4 
cirriculum plan and their feelings on their current 
courses,” Nelson said. 

Nelson said he didn't expect any changes to 
result ffrom the survey. 
ee Myhalyk said," What is interesting about the 
survey is the disappointing number of responses we 
received, Less than 25% of the students participated. 
Students want to be consulted about campus issues but 
hey. don't take the time to respond to those issues." 
es "It is difficult to know what the survey tells us,” 
Myhalyk said. " The survey showed that students sup- 
ported the curriculum change but the SA meeting stu- 
dent reaction showed otherwise." 

Myhalyk said the survey was an attempt to give 
ents asense ofthe cirriculum issue. The survey also 





McCrory said, first gen- 
eration African music was 
about life experiences such 
as birth and death, to 
Christian type music which 
focused on spiritual salva- 
tion. 

At the end of the slide 
presentation, McCrory 
stated that the Afro-Ameri- 
can people were developing 
the art of jazz even today | 
through their experiences 
in a very diversified culture. 






take their comments seriously." 


-" Part of the difficulty of any survey and getting 
results is if you try to do a comprehensive survey, it gets 
too long and people don't want to respond,” Myhalyk 
added. " Ifyou make it too short, it is not comprehensive 
enough or valid.” 








Myhalyk stated the college may not do as many 
surveys due to the low participation rate amoung the 
ollege community. 


subject to change due to 
interest and community 
participation. The center will 
be closed during all school 
holidays. 

Materials collected 
will be taken to the Town of 
Colchester Recycling Center — 
as needed. 

SMART! has devel- 
oped this center for the use 
of the Saint Michael's com- 
munity and urges the stu- 
dent body to participate as 
well as volunteer some time 
to make this project.a 
sucess. al | 


The Defender will hold 
its next story meeting on 





Nov. 26 in the upper Alliot 
Lounge at 6:30 p.m. 
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P.O.W's and M.I1.A's were 
remembered through 
several activities this past 
week. Clockwise from 
left: Mark Donofrio 
participates in the candle- 
light vigil in the chapel 
on Thurs. night ; Father 
Cronigue concludes the 
service with a five-minute 
silence; and Shawn Crapo 
and Paige Cauchon take 
orders for bracelets with 
the names of P.O.W's 
and M.1.A's on them in 
Alliot. 
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You told us 
keep it simple 
and make it easy. 


We listened. 


And the result is the easy-to-use grams. And our special student price makes it easier to own* 

IBM Personal System/2° With its And if you buy before December 31, 1990, you'll receive 
sinincte preloaded software, including a TWA* Certificate entitling you to a round-trip ticket for 
Microsoft® Windows™ 3.0, just turn on the PS/2° and you're = $149**/$249** Plus a free TWA Getaway? (oe 


ready to go. Watch your ideas quickly come to life in papers, | Student Discount Card application. You'll also 
graphics, lab reports and even spreadsheets. get a great low price on the PRODIGY” service. 

Plus, you can easily work on more than one project at a It was easy making the IBM PS/2 easy 
time. Simply click your mouse to choose from a variety of pro- to use. You told us how and we listened. 


St. Michael's College 


Your IBM Collegiate Representative is: 
John Dempsey 
658-5238 ext. 805 
SMC Box 2336 


Contact John for a demonstration or information on purchasing an IBM PS/2 with pre- 
loaded, easy to use software at discounts of 40%-58%. Financing available with the IBM 
Loan for Learning Program. 


e 
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*This offer is available only to qualified students, faculty, staff and institutions that purchase IBM Selected Academic Solutions through participating campus locations. Orders are subject to availability. Prices are subject to change and IBM may 
withdraw the offer at any time without written notice. **Valid for any TWA destination in the continental U.S. or Puerto Rico for travel ember 16, 1990, through December 19, 1991, at the following round-trip fares: $149.00 round-trip for travel 
trom September 16, 1990, through June 14, 1991, and September 16, 1991, through December 19, 1991. $249.00 round-trip for travel June 15, 1991, through September 15, 1991. Seats are limited. Fare is non-refundable. 14 day advance purchase, 
blackout dates and certain other restrictions apply. Complete details will be shown on certificate. Applicants for TWAs Getaway Student Discount Card must be full-time students between the ages of 16-26. ®IBM, Personal System/2 and PS/2 
are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Cor ion. Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. TWA is a registered service mark of Trans World Airlines, Inc. TWA Getaway is a registered trademark of Trans 
World Airlines, Inc. aed is a registered service mark and trademark of Prodigy Services Company, a partnership of IBM and Sears. “Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 

©\BM Corporation 1 
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Animals have rights, too 


I am sitting looking at various articles released by 
animal rights organizations and I am disgusted by some 
of the things I'm seeing. I realize that most of these 
articles are biased and one-sided, but as the saying goes, 
"a picture is worth a thousand words," and some of these 
pictures say more than enough about animal rights. 

People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals is an 
organization dedicated to the protection of all species, 
particularly regarding animal testing. In one of their 
articles, they reported that Americans have spent $18.5 
billion a year in cosmetic testing on animals. Most of 
these cosmetic tests are terribly inhumane. Specifically, 
the Draize eye irritancy test drops into eyes of rabbits 
anything from nail polish to detergent. By the end of the 
tests, the rabbits' eyes resemble silly putty. 

I am certainly not forgetting the importance of testing, 
but I don't know any human being who would put 
detergent or nail polish in their eyes- we know that's 
harmful, so why should we put animals through that? 

There are many aspects of animal rights that I could - 
address here, but this issue of The Defender has already 
done so. Even though! do not agree with hunting, testing, 
trapping, etc. I still respect different opinions on the topic. 
It is true, testing on animals has saved innumerable 
human lives: Some animals are raised to be tested. 
Biologically, the use of animals is crucial to the advance- 
ment of medicine. But is it worth it? A friend of mine just 
said, "think about it, how many rats or rabbits does this 
world need?" To that, I would reply, “what if you were one 
of those laboratory rats or rabbits?" 
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The Defender welcomes letters from its readers. All letters 
must bear the signature of the author with a phone number 
and address. Letters become the property of The Defender 
unless prior arrangements have been made. The editors 
reserve the right to edit for space, clarity and good taste and 
omit letters if necessary. Send letters to The Defender, St. 
Michael's College, Box 275, Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 
05439. Letters must be received by Friday afternoon. 

Opinions expressed on these pages do not necessar 
ily reflect the opinions of the editors. 
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Sweeping changes in Eastern Europe 
symbolize start of new era in the U.S. 


By Anthony G. Buono 
Columnist 


Last week was the first anniversary of the end of the Berlin Wall. It is hard to believe 
that it has been whole year since then. I remember seeing pieces of the Wall being sold 
in G. Fox for $15; J.C. Penney’s had them for $12.50. What a ironic end to this most 
notorious symbol of the Cold War. — 

Following the demise of the wall, East Germany, Hungary, and Rumania and the 
rest of Eastern Europe were swept by revolutions of varying levels of violence. Lithuania 
declared its independece from the Soviet Union early this year and, just last month, the 
“two” Germanies became one again. Forty-five years of Cold War are now over and 
Eastern Europe is undergoing a radical transformation of its political landscape. 

After four and a half decades of totalitarianism, the speed with which these 
changes have occured is simply amazing. 

Last October, Professor George Olgyay of the Political Science Department made 
a presentation to the Political Science Club on the Changing Political Climate in Eastern 
Europe. I can’t find my notes on the lecture, but I do remember a few predictions he 
made. 

He said that Germany would be unified in a year or two. He also said that within 
a few years the Soviet Union would be dismembered by seccession. This was before the 
wall came down and I must admit that many of us who were at the lecture thought that 
he was just a bit of the wall (pardon the pun). 

Well, he was on the mark with Germany (no pun intended). Twelve months after 
he predicted unification, it happened. With respect to the Soviet Union, six months 
after he predicted seccession of republics, Lithuania declared independence. Other 
republics, such as the Ukraine and the other Baltic States, are now tinkering with 
autonomy. 

The impact of these tremendous changes is difficult to comprehend. The “new” 
Germany is an economic powerhouse and Eastern Europe is ripe for economic 
development. The impact of this can not be underestimated in light of the economic 
unification of Western Europe in the EEC in 1992. Europe, East and West, will be an 
economic superpower which can, and will, surpass the US and Japan. 

In addition to this, democracy is now a attainable dream for millions of Eastern 
Europeans. We inthe US take democracy for granted. The terrible voter turnout in last 
week's election - a post WWII low - clearly illustrates this. Eastern Europeans, who have 
little or no democratic tradition, are elated at the prospect of democratic government. 
Many do not want to totally renounce Socialism, but almost all are ready to embrace 
multi-party elections, free enterprise, and civil liberties. 

The sweeping changes in Eastern Europe were headline news this spring. Now 
they are a back-burner issue due to the crisis in the Persian Gulf. The unification of 
Germany received far less news coverage than an event of such magnitude deserved. 

The crisis with Iraq and Kuwait is a grave one and it does deserve much attention, 
but the latest developments in this crisis further demonstrate the significance of the 
chéinges in Europe. 

sident Bush's diplomatic offense against Iraq would have not have been so 
feces if it were not for Soviet cooperation. Having the Soviets working with the US 
and the UN in this crisis has helped in the exploration and execution of non-military 
options such as the trade embargo against Iraq. The ceasing of Soviet arms shipments 
to Iraq has also help to limit Iraq's capabilities in this protracted crisis. 

The latest US deployment - 200,000 troops to be shipped from Europe to Saudi 
Arabia - would have been unimaginable just a year or two ago. Almost all the US armor 
in Europe will be removed by Christmas and added to Operation Desert Shield. Clearly 
this reflects the government’s confidence in the increased rege in a democratic 
Europe. 

This is our “peace dividend.” It is unfortunate that we nie to spend it inthe Gulf 
Crisis. But it is a dividend none-the-less. 

Last year, no one could have guessed that so many changes would have swept 
Eastern Europe and the world. Most Americans probably never heard of Iraq and many 
probably forgot that there was a Berlin Wall. But now, with a recession looming and war 
clouds on the horizon, we are faced with what might be an even more exciting ie ahead 
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RC's applaud AIDS 
awareness month 


To the Editor: . 

October was AIDS aware- 
ness month. AIDS is a 
growing concern worldwide. 
Believe it or not, St. 
Michael’s is not detached 
from the rest of the world. 
We are affected by this 
deadly disease. 

We would like to com- 
mend the people who ad- 
dressed this issue through 
programming during the 
month. The program, co- 
sponsored by the Student 
Association, the Student 
Resouce Center and Stu- 
dent Life Office, deserves 
special recognition. Stu- 
dents portrayed real life 
situations through role 
playing. Dave Landers of 
the Student Resource Cen- 
ter and Kathy Auletta of 
Health Services participated 
in a panel discussion. Also 
addressing the audience of 
close to 150 students was 
Kate Hill, amother ofa UVM 
graduate who lost her son, 
Chris, to AIDS last Janu- 
ary. Chris was president of 
his high school class, a 
football player and had just 
passed the New York bar 
exam prior to his death. 

After attending the pre- 
- sentation a new level of con- 
sciousness AIDS 
was reached. If our habits 
regarding sexual activity are 
in question now, then what 
will happen when we 
graduate and move to more 
heavily populated areas 
where the problem is worse? 
At St. Mike’s, we have a 
tendency to think we are 
exclusive. We think our 
community can not possi- 
bly have a person who has 
AIDS. People who have AIDS 
are thought to be different. 

These horrifying mis- 
conceptions are the result 
of sheer ignorance. 
Through future program- 
ming and the efforts of the 
groups on campus that can 
promote this issue such as 
The Defender, The Devil’s 
Advocate, The Student As- 
sociation, The Student Re- 
source Center and Health 
Services, the St. Michael's 
community can become 
more aware of AIDS. 

We applaud The De- 
fender for taking a step in 
the right direction by devot- 
ing part of their last issue to 
sexual activity at St. 
Michael's. 

We hope students will 
take steps to act responsi- 
bly and help dispel the ig- 
norance surrounding the 
AIDS issue. 

All Resident Coordinators 
TT Lasliehty: te eel Ae 


Alesson learned 


To the Editor: 

The recent controversy on 
campus over the Student 
Association and budgetary 
allocations has driven home 
a few points for me. 

How many students on 
campus understand how 
the SA works? I believe few 
do. I admit Iam and I agree 
completely with the MLK 
society. But, was there truly 
racism involved or was this 
merely a way to exploit an 
issue? I believe the issue of 
racism was exploited by the 
MLK group or certain indi- 
viduals involved with the 
group or outside of it. 

I believe this whole 
issue of the budget and the 
unfortunate resignation of 
the SA Vice President could 
have all been avoided. If the 
students of St. Michael's, 
including myself, were to 
take a point to participate 
in student government this 
would not have happened. 

I think a lesson can 
be learned from the recent 
events. Unfortunately that 
lesson has come at the ex- 
pense of a hard working and 
caring individual in Paul 
Lagermasini. St. Michael’sI 
believe has both embar- 
rassed itself and its stu- 
dents. Maybe it is time for 
sleeping giant to wake up. 

Richard P. Morin Il 
Class of '92 





",..a time to speak" 
one more on the SA 


To The Editor: 


There is "...a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak." 
I have refrained from 
"speaking" or addressing the 
issue of the Student 
Association's budget allo- 
cations because! was not in 
attendance at either of the 
two meetings that are the 
focal point of the misunder- 
standing involving the 
Martin Luther King Society 
and its president, Renee 
Dickens. Besides, the "he 
said/she said/they said " 
syndrome is loathsome. 

It is regrettable that the 
MLK Society has become 
embroiled in such an ig- 
noble affair and that its 
president has been dishon- 
ored. I must break my si- 
lence in order to articulate 
my position about this un- 
fortunate situation. 

The Martin Luther King 


inter-racial group of women 
and men who interact to 
promote the principles of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The society was also orga- 
nized to be a voice of con- 
science here at St. Michael's 
as well as to promote inter- 
racial unity. But as Dr. 
Lenora Falani recently ex- 
plained, "there can be no 
racial harmony without ra- 
cial justice." 

There is a direct correla- 
tion between racial justice 
and enlightened reasoning 
that derives from the pro- 
cess of educating other 
members of the multi-cul- 
tural family. The foremost 


strategy for the fulfillment | 
of MLK's goals is to invite 


individuals to our campus 
to relate the African-Ameri- 
can experience in the United 
States through their own 
medium. 

Therefore when MLK 
president, Renee Dickens, 
went before the Budget 
Committee and the SA in 
October with a proposed 
budget of $8,825, it was a 
legitimate appeal for alloca- 
tions to accomplish the MLK 
initiative. Moreover, our 
budget request was the re- 


‘sult of hours of discussion 


and preparation. 

We were quite aware of 
the SA's fiscal difficulties 
and realized that some re- 
quests could not be granted. 
We were confident, however, 
that $5,000 would not be 
unreasonable considering 
the important nature of our 
mission. 

When I received the 
news in that only $550 was 
allocated, I reeled from 
shock and dismay. More 
distressing was the inferred 
message emanating from 
this action: that MLK's col- 
league in the SA did not 
comprehend the serious- 
ness of this request nor did 
they realize that some of us 
would perceive this gesture 
as a Callous insult to our 
cultural dignity. 

Consequently, I think 
that it was altogether fitting 
and proper for Dickens 
and the band of MLK mem- 
bers, who demonstrated 
their solidarity, to voice in- 
dignation. This, too, is a 
component of the educa- 
tional process whereby in- 
dividuals or groups can 
express their displeasure 
with an insensitive decision. 

Therefore, those who re- 
coiled from our protest and 
created the unnecessary 
tension are not demon- 
strating a grasp of the fun- 
damentals of human inter- 
action. It is also essential to 
realize that disagreement, 
and the expression thereof, 
is not designed to usurp 
the rights and dignity of 
others; nor is it a signal for 


any individuals to feel in- 
timidated. That is a 
querulous posture and quite 
unworthy of SMC's intel- 
lectual pursuits and nobler 
ideas. 

Let us, therefore, build 
bridges of understanding 
and cooperation instead of 
digging chasms and erect- 
ing walls that divide 


Dr. Dorothy A. Williams 
Director of Minority Affairs 





Dickens sets the 
record straight 


To the Editor: 

It is very unfair that 
Paul Lagermasini (ex Vice 
President of the SA) blames 
me and the Martin Luther 
King Society for his resig- 
nation. His statements in 
The Defender last week were 
erroneous, and he should 
have taken the neccesary 
time to find out the truth. 

Let me just set the 
record straight. First, I went 
to President Reiss along with 
Mike Samara to ask for fi- 
nancial assistance that the 
SA originally refused to give. 
I also went to Jennie 
Cernosia and other organi- 
zations for the same reason. 
Second, Paul is misinformed 
because he stated that the 
MLK Society called him 
rascist and he was offended. 
In hear-say, we did not call 
anyone rascist and thatisa 
fact. Pauladmitted he heard 
rumors about what MLK 
believed. It is funny how he 
never thought to ask me, 
the president. 

As for Paul's belief that I 
wanted him out of the SA 
and took it upon myself to 
force him out, this is also 
false. Considering I do not 
have a vote, how could I 
conceivably force him out? 
It is unfortunate that Paul 
did not possess the same 
conviction about his job as 
he does about others 
wanting him out, if he did 
maybe then he would have 
made an effective vice 
president. 


Renee Dickens 
MLK Society President 


In defense of con- 
stitutional rights 





To The Editor: 

In response to last 
week's letter from Keith 
Walsh entitled “Student 
enraged by Buone’s column 
on SA budget,” I would like 
to make a few points clear 
to both Walsh and the rest 
of The Defender’s readers. 

Walsh must learn that we 
all are entitled to our opin- 
ions. According to the First 
Ammendment of the U.S. 
Constitution , we are en- 
titled to express our opin- 
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ions in the press. 

The Defender is one such 
medium that allows stu- 
dents, faculty, and others 
to express their opinions 
about the world and the 
campus community . 

I would like to direct your 
attention to the third para- 
graph in Walsh’s letter to 
the editor. He states that, 
“If Anthony Bouno is a 
symbol of that paper (The 
Defender}, who the hell 
needs it.” 

Anthony Buono is not a 
symbol of The Defender. 
Anthony Buono is acolum- 
nist who expresses his 
opinions to the readership 
of the paper. If Walsh 
chooses to make Buono his 
personal symbol of The De- 
fender, all the more power 
to Buono. 

I would like to enlighten 
Walsh what the real sym- 
bols of The Deferder are. 

The symbols of The De- 
fender are a group of hard 
working individuals known 
as editors. Editors assume 
responsbilities to create a 
high quality newspaper. 

Last week's successful ef- 
fort of the staff to educate 
the St. Michael's commu- 
nity about sexual issues on 
campus is to be applauded. 
This is also a symbol of The 
Defender. 

Letting Paul Lagermasini 
and Renee Dickens voice 
their ideas and concerns is 
a symbol of The Defender. 

Anthony Bouno is a col- 
umnist. He is not The De- 
fender. 

If Walsh would like 
to become a columnist for 
The Defender, I'm sure the 
staff would be more than 
willing to make him one. 

He won't be a sym- 
bol of The Defender either. 


Eric Shannon 
Class of '91 


Have a comment? 


Write a letter to the 

editor! Send to Box 
275. 
Deadline is Friday!!! 
Editors reserve the 
right to edit for 
space, clarity and 
good taste. 


The Defender will 
be taking a two week 
break for the Thanks- 
giving Holiday. Our 
next (and last issue 
for the semester) will 
be Dec. 5. See you 
then! 
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The Campus Speaks 
Should animals be used for medical research? 


By George Hoffmann and Tracey Keeler 
PxHoto Epior 


Features Epitor 
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Jim Medeiros, senior: 
"Yes, as long as it's not my 


Rachael Neiger, sopho- 
more: "No, because it is 


dog. I think human lives are 
more important than animal 
lives, except for my dog's, 
because he is the greatest." 


cruel, but humans don't 
want to be tested, so what 
else is there? There just 
seems to be no other option.” 


OR. OEFENOER 


Dear Dr. Defender, 


My problem is that 
I'm gay and I feel lonely. I 
wish I could have some 
friends to share my 
thoughts. Can you help 
me to settle down my life? 


Sincerely, 
Joe 


Dear Joe, 


There are several places, 
both on campus and in the 
Burlington area, that can 
provide you with the infor- 
mation, help, and support 
you need. 

Here at St. Michael’ s, 
you can talk to any of the 
counselors at the Student 


Campus Profele: 


Full name: Michelle J. LaFrancis 
Nicknames: Muffet, Mimi and Mitchel 
Date of Birth: June 3, 1970 


Birthplace: Seoul, Korea (Unsure because I am adopted) , 


Family: Mom, Dad and one cat 

Pets: Luvy and an adopted cat named, Jack 

Major: Elementary Education 

Date of Graduation: 1992 

Most recent accomplishment: Learning to relax, even 
though I can't stand it. 

Best advice I ever got was: Be true to yourself and others, 
and then you'll be able to lead an honest and happy life. 

Best things in life are: Family, friends, happiness and 
living. 

If I could have dinner with anyone living or dead: The 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt and his wife, Eleanor. 

If I could do it over: I wouldn't. 

At St. Michael’s I would like to see more: Respect and 
appreciation for the little people at St. Michael’s who keep 
it running. 

Pet peeve: People aR chew gum like a cow, people who 
always complain about their lives but never try to do 
anything about it. 

Favorite way to spend an evening: Spending quality time 
with friends and loved ones. 

Career goals: Finish college, find a job and always be 
willing to do my best in life. 

Person I admire the most: Helen Keller. 





Mike Moga, sophomore: "I 


believe it's necessary for re- 
search, for the purposes of 
medicine, But other reasons 
such as cosmetic testing 
should not be allowed." 


Resource Center, allo 
whom are_ knowl- 
edgeable about homosexual- 


ity and the personal issues 


and concerns that can ac- 
company it. As trained pro- 
fessionals, they may be the 
best prepared to help you 
address your concerns, and 
you can be assured that your 
conversations with them will 
remain confidential. 

In addition, the Student 
Resource Center has __re- 
cently established a Gay/ 


Photos by Tracey Keeler 
Monyque Thompson: Tige Cunningham, fresh- 
sophomore: "| think man: "I think it's necessary 


they should use animals in 
moderation.Other scien- 
tists' research, computers, 
and human tissue samples 
should be used as much as 
possible.” 


Lesbian support group at 
St. Michael's and you can 
get information about its 


‘meetings from any of the 


Student Resource counsel- 
ors. 
In Burlington, Outright 
Vermont, an organization 
established to provide 
support services to gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual ado- 
lescents, can be reached by 
calling 865-9677. 

At the University of Ver- 
mont, the Gay/Lesbian Al- 


for medical purposes and re- 


search. The care of the ani- 


mals used should be regu- 
lated and overseen by people 
able to distinguish between 
humane and inhumane con- 
ditions." 


liance is there to provide 
support services to UVM 
students, as well as other 
gay and lesbian people in 
the Burlington area. You 
can reach that organiza- 
ticn by calling 656-0699. 


Sincerely, 

Dr. Defender 
iF fF Ff fF Fe FF 
If you have @ guestion 
for Dr. Defender, please 
send ttto Dr. Defender, 
Box 275. 





Meet Mechelie LaF rancts 


Photo by Matt Mowry 
Michelle LaFrancis is the 
head of nite: ih bom 


Cam pus Profile fill out 
a form compiled by 
staff writer Lynn 
Molinaroli. The De- 
fender retains the right 
to edit for good taste. 


My friends think: I’m too hyper. 

The weirdest thing I ever saw was: My freshman year, I 
was walking back from studying in St. Edmunds and I saw 
this boy jumping up and down in his underwear. 
Favorite singers: Billy Joel, James Taylor,U2, the Cure. 
Worst thing about St. Michael's: SAGA meal tickets need 
to be updated and modernized! 

Best thing about St. Michael's: The people. 


I chose St. Michael’s because: The people really do care | 


and are always willing to help you out. 

Most cherished memory: Spending quality time with my 
grandmother and seeing sunsets on Lake Champlain. 
What I value the most: Living a good, honest life, but most 
of all, letting my friends know I care and want them to be 
happy. 

Advice I most often give and try to follow: Enjoy life and 
take each day as it comes. 

One thing everyone has tried but me: 1 have never gone 
to the ocean. 

Extracurricular activities: Being involved in school, 
helping others out. 

Hobbies: Sightseeing, drawing, cooking, planting flowers 
in the garden, playing field hockey and watching football 
and ice hockey games. 

Most irrational act: Telling others not to worry about me 
even though I worry about them. 

What I miss most when I'm away from home: Going to my 
camp in Chelsea. 
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Animals used in 
research at SMC 





By Kristin DeLuca 
Stare Writer 


Using animals for experiments in the classroom continues 
to be acontroversial issue. Some people believe these experiments 
violate animal rights, while others think use of animals is neces- 
sary for scientific advancement. 

“There are two different sides of 
this issue,” said Barry Krikstone, St. 
Michael’s College psychology profes- 
sor. “And this issue is not talking 
about purposely harming animals.” 

“I think it’s fine [to use ani- 
mals] for experimental purposes,” 
said Mark Hiatt, senior psychol- 
ogy major. “There are break- 
throughs in science that would 
not have occurred without the 
use of animals for research. 
It’s an ideal way to learn about 
learning theories because you 
can put into practice what 
you are being taught.” 

However, there are 
individuals who believe that 
using animals is morally and 
environmentally wrong. 

“I do acknowledge 
that there has been discover- 
ies by using animals in the 
past,” said Kathy Ludwig, 
member of the Burlington 
area People For Animal Rights 
(PFAR). “My point of view now 
is there are So many alterna- 
tives to use.” 

‘Both the psychology 
and biology departments at St. 
Michael's College use animals 
for experiments. The psychology 
department has been using ani- 
mals, usually rats, for experimen- 
tation for 19 years, Krikstone said. 

For the Psychology of Learning 
class, approximately 30 rats are distrib- 
uted among the students. Each group 
of two students is responsible for tak- 
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St. Michael's uses animals 


Continued from previous page 


ing care of four rats.The rats 
are used to implement the 
learning theories students 
are learning in class.. 

Some students were 
hesitant about the use of 
animals for experiments. 
However, that changed once 
they took the class. 

“Before I took the 
class, I didn’t know how they 
were treated,” said Hiatt. 
“After I saw, I realized they 
are treated very well. They 
live very well, better than in 
the streets. They are always 
given food and an unlimited 
amount of water. We worked 
with them basically every- 
day and somebody would 
come in on the weekends.” 

The American Psy- 
chological Association has 
developed guidelines that a 
supervisor or professor and 
students must be familiar 
with in order to use animals 
for experiments. The guide- 
lines are based upon Prin- 
ciple 10, “Care and Use of 
Animals” of the Ethical Prin- 
ciples of Psychologists of 


APA. 't states “An investiga-- 


tor of animal behavior strives 
to advance understanding of 
basic behavioral principles 
and/or to contribute to the 
improvement of human 
health and welfare. In seek- 
ing these ends, the investi- 
gator ensures the welfare of 
animals and treats them 
humanely. Laws and regu- 
lations notwithstanding, an 
animal’s immediate protec- 
tion depends upon the 
scientist’s own conscience.” 

Vivisection “usually 
refers to all experimentation 


on living animals which 
causes stress, regardless of 
whether or not cutting is 
done,” according to the Anti- 
Vivisection Society. The 
Society’s research has dis- 
covered that through dif- 
ferent experiments, animals 
have been blinded, scalded, 
and poisoned. The Society 
believes that “animals, quite 
obviously, have different 
attributes and capabilities 
than humans, but never- 
theless every sentinent 
creature has inherent value 
and the primary right not to 
suffer needlessly.” 





"At some point to 
learn anatomy, there 
must be hand-on ex- 
perience," said 
Bozzone. 





As a precaution 
against the mistreatment of 
animals, a professor or stu- 
dent must outline the de- 
sign and purpose of the ex- 
periment to obtain a grant. 
The outline is reviewed by a 
governing body, said Dr. 
Donna Bozzone, biology 
professor. “There is a lot of 
policing,” said Bozzone. 

Ludwig believes 
there are “so many abuses 
that happen behind closed 
doors around the country.” 

Once the rats have 
been used for experimenta- 
tion by the psychology de- 
partment, they may be given 
to another department for 
experimentation or are dis- 
posed of in a humane man- 
ner, said Krikstone. 

“If the animals can 
be used again for further 


Animals die to look good 
Some cosmetics use animals for testers 


By Matt Mowry 
Starr WRmrER 


Millions of people 
use cosmetics each morn- 
ing, unaware that an esti- 
mated 14 million animals 
have died to test that mas- 
cara, lipstick or deodorant 
each year. Cosmetic testing 
on animals occurs daily in 
approximately 82 cosmetic 
companies. 

According to PETA 
(People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals) one 
of the more popular tests 
performed on animals isthe 
Draize eye irritancy test. The 
test involves dropping 
samples of products into 
the eyes of rabbits. These 


products range from deter- 
gents to perfume, from 
shampoo to nail polish. 
The test is performed 
to observe the resulting irri- 
tation and tissue damage. 


learning experiments or if 
another department needs 


them, they are used again,” 
said Krikstone. “If they can’t 
be used, they are humanely 
sacrificed. They are given and 
overdose of anaesthetic 
which is what humanely 
sacrificed means.” 

The University of 
Vermont also uses animals 
for experiments but right 
now is in the process of lim- 
iting that use, said Brian 
Sinker, assistant professor 
of the medical department 
and chair of the Animal Care 
and Use Committee. 

The two types of ar- 
eas in which animals are 
used are research and 
teaching. In research, ani- 
mals are used more fre- 
quently because there are 
few substitutes; however, 
they are trying to phase in 
computers to replace the 
animals, Stinker said. The 
teaching area allows for us- 
ing computers more often. 
They can produce simula- 
tions of kidneys, lungs, etc., 
Sinker said. 

Eliminating the use 
of animals and finding alter- 
natives is an important is- 
sue of PFAR. There are a 


- number of alternatives that 


could be used to replace ani- 
mals. Some are human tis- 
sue cultures, cadavers and 


_computer models, Ludwig 


said. 

“Computer modeling 
is becoming more and more 
popular,” said Ludwig. 
“There is a new frog model 
which is good because frogs 
are killed for biology classes.” 

For historical and fi- 


The animals not only suffer 
from being exposed to toxins 
but also often injure them- 
selves trying to escape from 
the restraining stocks they 
are put in, reported PETA. 


nancial 
reasons 
animals 
are still 
promi- 
Tee: Det 
though, 
Ludwig 
said. 


“The al- 
terna- 
tives are 
there but 
it is 
easier to 
use ani- 
mals be- 
cause 
Fr €xy, 
have 
been 
used for 
years,” 
Said 
Ludwig. 


Accord- 
ing to the 
Animal 
Protec- 
tion In- 
stitute of 
America, 
a lot of 





Money is 


put into experimentation 
with animals. “The U.S. Na- 
tional Institutes of Health 
(NIH) alone spends $1.5 bil- 
lion annually. Most animal 
research is at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, a fact of which most 
people are unaware,” Ludwig 
said. 

The Animal Protec- 
tion Institute of America 
claims that animals for re- 
search are gotten from 
breeding facilities, zoos, ani- 


Some even break their backs. 

Another test used is 
the lethal dose poisoning 
test. Here, a group of ani- 
mals “is force-fed products” 
until a certain percentage of 
them die, usually 50 percent, 
said PETA. Animals are 
forced to ingest such prod- 
ucts as shampoo, oven 
cleaner and toothpaste. 

PETA _ reported, 
“Other tests include apply- 
ing substances to animals’ 
raw, shaved skin, or forcing 
them to inhale heavy con- 
centrations of hairspray, 
pesticides or other aerosol 
products. Anesthetics are 
rarely used.” 

Peta said these tests 
do not result in any changes 


Animal Rights - 


for hands 









Animal Right 


Psychology rats are "humanely sacr 


mal shelters and may even 
be stolen pets. 


Carolina Biological, ¥ 


one of the biggest suppliers 
of animals to high schools 
and colleges was_ recently 
exposed by PFAR and ABC 
news. Carolina Biological 
claimed that the cats that 
they send out were already 
dead when they received 
them. However, ABC news 
has footage that shows oth- 
erwise, Ludwig said. 


of the products to make} — 
them less toxic. “The ani-. 


mal data are merely re- 


corded,” PETA reported.j| 
None of the resulting inju-} 
ries and irritancies of the] 


animals cause modifica-. 


tions to be made in the} i. 


products before they are 


sold to consumers, said 


PETA. 
According to PETA, 


alternatives to these tests rz 


exist. Human-based stud- 


ies are safer and yield better] 


results, said PETA. “Human 
skin patch tests, tests us- 


models are all cheaper and 


more reliable than animal] 


tests,” PETA said. 
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" at the end of the experiment. 





b “They have live foot- 
age “g cats with collars bee 





they drown them.” 
Bozzone said the bi- 


ology department at St. 
lichael’s College is con- 
tious of finding alterna- 
for experiments, espe- 
cially 
teaches. 
f Ludwig said. “More 


in the classes she 





and more biology 
teachers are real- 
izing there are al- 
ternatives and are 
not using animals 
anymore.” 

Bozzone is 
concerned with 
the use ofanimals 
in a teaching en- 
vironment. She 
believes that any 
living organism 
deserves respect 
because it does 
have dignity. 
When deciding on 
which organism 
to use, she relies 
on things like 
sponges and sea 
urchins, which 
are organisms 
with less-devel- 
oped nervous 
systems. 

“I try to pick 
organisms with 
the least devel- 
oped nervous 
system because 
they are less 
likely to perceive 
pain than an or- 
ganism with a 
well developed 
nervous system,” said 
Bozzone. 

There are some ex- 
periments or learning pro- 
cesses that a substitute can 
not be found in which case, 
an animal must be used. 
She gives the example that a 
surgeon can not learn the 
practical skills that are re- 
quired by using computer 
simulation. The proper un- 
derstanding of body func- 
tions such as the circulatory 
system or the respiratory 


system can not be compre- 
hended. using a substitute. 
Looking at books or comput- 
ers isn’t enough, Bozzone 
said. 

“At some point to 
learn anatomy, there must 
be hand on experience,” said 
Bozzone. “It’s important to 
realize these are learning 
tools that have inferior sub- 
stitutes.” 

Some of the organ- 
isms used by the biology de- 
partment are sponges, sea 
urchins, fruit flies and fetal 
pigs. 

The fetal pigs are by- 
products of pig slaughtering. 
There is no differentiation 
when pigs are slaughtered; 
so as not to waste a life, the 
fetal pigs are used for experi- 
mentation. 

Bozzone knew one 
professor who used mink 
carcasses. Mink is also an 
emotional issue right now, 
she said. The professor be- 
lieved that instead of just 
throwing away the carcass, 
as is usually done, they 
would be used ina clgssroom 
experience, Bozzone said. 

To bring the use of 
animals to the bare mini- 
mum and to protect those 
animals that are used, the 


Animal Protection Institute 


recommends a number of 
actions. They include: im- 
prove guidelines for care of 
animals used in experi- 
ments; increase funding to 
find alternative methods. ;do 
not bring pain and suffering 
to animals and “encourage 
students interested in ca- 
reers in scientific research 
to enter humane areas of 
animal study.” 


Hunting also 
protects wildlife 


By J.D. Enright 
Sports Epitor 


While animal testing 
may be the main focus for 
animal rights activists, 
hunting is certainly another 
focus. 

“The reason [the right to 
hunt] was guaranteed way 
back in the 1770's was be- 
cause it was a way of life,” 
Charles Stanley of 
Underhill, a member 
of the Board of Di- 
rectors for People 
for Animal 
Rights 
(PFAR), says. 

Joe 
Faryniarz, 
an cthletic} 
trainer at} 
S t . 
Michael's 
College, is a 
native Ver- 
monter who has 
hunted all his life. 

For him, hunting is 

not just a sport. “Hunting is 
something I grew up with,” 
he says. “It’s something that 
my family has done for gen- 
erations. I also enoy being 
outdoors.” 

Hunting is a popular 
sport and tourist attraction 
in Vermont, and some ani- 
mal rights activists feel that 
helps keep hunting a le- 
gally protected activity. 
They also feel they are 
slighted by the Fish and 
Wildlife board. “Their input 
is primarily from hunters, 
and if you don’t hunt, they 





don't give a hoot,” Stanley 
says. 

Faryniarz disagrees. “All 
the fees I pay on licenses go 
back into conservation ef- 
forts, so we're helping 
wildlife.” 

He adds that hunting 
seasons serve a dual pur- 
pose of not only helping keep 

herds of wildlife at 
manageable lev- 
els, but also 
preventing 
the herds 
from be- 
coming ex- 
Eedeity C.-C 
through 
unlimited 
hunting. 

“I believe 
in the pro- 

tection of ani- 

mals. There are 

aws Set to protect 

the wildlife,” he adds. 

“I don’t break those laws, 

and I have a problem with 

those who do, like poach- 
ers.” 

Stanley counters that 
natural selection, not a 
hunting season, should de- 
termine the size of a herd. 
“Mother Nature can do it 
herself. Besides, hunters 
are not looking for the ail- 
ing animal,” he points out. 

The debate will rage on, 
especially if hunting re- 
mains profitable for states 
to keep licensing. 





Fur coats - fashion or greed? 


By Matt Mowry 
STAFF Writer 


Fashion vs. animals’ rights to life have been a controversy between furriers and 
animal rights activists in the past years. 

Animal rights organizations contend animals pay too high a price in suffering and 
death so that human beings can have the “privilege” of wearing a fur coat. But owners of 
fur companies and boutiques say people should have the choice to wear fur coats. 

“Few people realize the terrible price in pain and fear paid by animals trapped for 
their fur,” states the Society for Animal Protective Legislation. 

According to PETA (People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals) millions of 
animals in the United States are caught in traps. Animals can suffer for hours or days until 
hunters return to check their traps, PETA reported. Trappers kill the animals by clubbing, 
stomping or drowning them. 

PETA states animals only escape from traps by wringing or chewing off their limbs. 
This can cause infection, blood poisoning, loss of blood and decreased mobility, PETA said. 

Steel-jaw leghold traps are often used in the United States by trappers. These traps 
have been banned in over 70 countries, reported PETA. The traps are set off by an animal 
stepping on the trigger, which is often baited. PETA writes steel-jaw traps kill millions of 

“trash animals” or animals not wanted for fur. These animals include house pets, such as 
dogs and cats, endangered species, deer and birds. PETA said these pets and animals 
either die or need to have infected limbs amputated. 

“Trapping contributes to the dwindling of wildlife populations and to the corruption 

Please see FUR COATS on next page 





Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal Rights - Animal oN 
Females more sympathetic for 
animals rights, survey finds 


By Kerry Kiernan 
MANAGING Epitor 


Last spring a survey 
was conducted of the Ver- 
mont Legislatuire about the 
treatment of animals in 
medical and scientfic re- 
search, hunting, and basic 
ethical treatment. It was 
researched for the Advanced 
Public Relations class by 
Kerry Kiernan and George 
Hoffmann. 

The method used to 
obtain this research was a 
15 question survey sent to 
the Vermont Legislature in 
March - April 1990. 100 out 
of 180 surveys were received. 

The tabulations of 
the survey were divided into 
age and sex groups to get 
general opinions from that 
group. 

The findings revealed 
that men are overall more in 
favor of using animals for 
research, with the excep- 
tion of the 61 and over female 
group who were also in favor 
of using animals. The fe- 
males generally were more 
sympathetic to animals. 

Of those surveyed, 
most people 
believe that the 
leghold trap 
should belegal. 
This is not too 
suprising since 
the trap has 
been used in 
Vermont for 
many years. ~ 
The females 
that did sup- 
port the trap 


ontinued from previous page 


of our relationship with na- 
ture,” PETA wrote in an in- 
formational pamphlet. 

PETA continued. 
“Once a symbol of glamour 
and success, fur is now the 
symbol of vanity, insensi- 
tivity and greed.” 

_ .Nan Patrick, owner 
of Nan Patrick clothing 
store, said, “I don’t person- 
ally sell furs, however I 
think a number of my cus- 
tomers would buy fur if 
they could afford it.” 

Patrick stated the 
trend of fur purchasing is 
declining because so many 
furriers are going out of 
business. She said reasons 
why people still buy furs 
are that “we live in Ver- 
mont, where it is cold, and 
that is the warmest kind of 
coat you can buy. They are 
also very pretty. They’re for 
vanity.” 








remaining legal 
were in the 61 


and over group, 
which also 
might show that 
the trap has 
been a_ tradi- 
tion. 


Based on 
the results of 
the survey, it is 
clear tosee that 
age and sex 
differences 
showed many 
different opin- 
ions. What all 
respondants 
agreed on 
was aneed 
for educa- 
tion of the 
issues 
raised. 





Males 





Females 


69% 


50% 








Percent in favor using 
animals to test for common 
cold remedies 


Females Feat) 


Percent in favor of 
legalizing the regulation 
of pet stores by the state 





Percent in favor of 


making the leghold 
trap legal 





Fur coats cause controversy 


Patrick said, “I don’t _ 


sell furs because. they are 
out of. my price range and 


- it’s such a controversy that’ 


they're not worth selling.” 
David Pasackow, 
owner of the Mayfair, com- 
mented, “I would say the 
sales of furs have been steady 
for the past few years. We 
don’t sell furs on a full-time 
scale. Instead we sell furs in 
special shows during the 
year. This is due to the ex- 


pense of the inventory and. 


the lack of storage space.” 
Pasackow contin- 
ued. “There have been people 
who have expressed their 
opinion about not having the 
fur shows, but overwhelm- 
ingly, people want furs and 
the opportunity to choose to 
wear them ornot. The shows 
have been successful.” 
“More and more, 
customers are becoming 
aware of buying furs from 





74% 








36% 
























farmed strani and not 
trapped animals,” said 
Patrick. 

PETA reported, “Ani- 
mals raised on ‘fur farms’ 
are kept in close confine- 
ment, deprived of natural life, 
and finally horribly killed by 
gassing, bleeding, or elec- 
trocution through the mouth 
and anus-without the ex- 
pense of anesthesia. Their 
health is considered only as 
it affects their ‘product.”” 

The battle over 
whether or not to wear fur 





continues, with people’s |’ 


fashions and animals lives 
on the line. The most recent 
development in the 
Burlington area is the. pos- 
sible closing down of Vt. 
Personal Furriers. An anti- 
fur picket of the store will be 
held on Nov. 17 by PFAR, 
People For Animal Rights, 
should the store remain 
open. 





















Alberto-Culver Co. 


Armour-Dial Inc. 

Avon Products Inc. 
Beecham Cosmetics Inc. 
Benetton 

Breck 

Bristol-Myers Co. 
Carter-Wallace Inc. 
Chanel Inc. 
Chesebrough-Ponds Inc. 
Christian Dior Perfumes 
Clairol Inc. 


Clorox Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Coty 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Elizabeth Arden 
Estee Lauder Inc. 





Abracadabra 
Aura Cacia 


Products that test 
on animals: 


Clinique Laboratories Inc. 


Vidal Sassoon Inc. 
Wella Corp. 


Products that do not 
test on animals 


Nature Cosmetics 


Paul Mitchell 
Auromere Richlife Inc. 
ae Bell Schiff Bio-Foods Products 
or Sirena/Tropical Soal co.. 
ae bie pi INC.” +5. Solvental Chemical Products }| 
Sombra 
Dodge Chemical Co. 
Tom's of Maine 
Golden Lotus Inc. Uncommon Scents 
Jojoba Resources Inc. eet products Co. __ 
Laguna Soap Co. Weleda Inc. 





Johnson & Johnson 

S.C. Johnson & Son Inc. 

Johnson Products Co. Inc. 

Jovan Inc. 

Lancome 

L'Oreal 

Mary Kay Cosmetics Inc. 

Max Factor & Co. 

Maybelline 

Mennen Co. 

Merle Norman Cosmetics 

Neutrogena 

Nina Ricci 

Noxell Corp. (Cover Girl) 

Proctor & Gamble 

Purex Corp. — 

Redken Lab. Inc. 

Revlon Inc. 

Richardson-Vicks Inc. 

Schering-Plough 
(Maybelline) 

Sea & Ski Corp. 

Syntex 

























































1. When buying shoes, 
coats, and clothing, con- 
sider alternatives to leather 
and fur. 

2. Reduce your consump- 
tion of meat-and dairy 
products. 

3. Explore some of the 
nutrious and economical 


alternatives to animal - 


products - like 
cholestoreol-free tofutti 
instead of ice cream. 

4. Use cruelty-free cosmet- 
ics and household prod- 
ucts. 

5. Discourage friends from 
hunting, fishing, and trap- 


[ ping. 


6. Before entrusting your 
own animal or a stray toa 
local animal shelter, ask 
about thei: policies. Inmany 
states, pound animals are 
routinely requisitioned for 


‘laboratory experiments} 


which may be painful and 
almost always fatal. Try to} 
‘find a loving home for any 
unwanted animal you may 
find. 

7: Make sure your animals ; 


. are well-tended. 


- compiled by PETA,| _ 
People for the Ethical} — 
Treatment of Animals — ag 


Society ee Animal Protective Legislation 
P.O. Box 3719 
Washington D.C. 20007 


People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 
P.O. Box 42516 
Washington D.C. 20015 


People For Animal Rights 


4 Seasons Garden Center 
61 Industrial Avenue 





Williston, VT 05495 
865-2443 
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Freshmen women return Senior 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Stare Weiter 


The good news is for 
the first time in several years 


the freshman class was - 


“overbooked” by just a mere 
eight students. The bad news 
is the eight extra women are 
living in a basement, across 
from security and away from 
the rest of their class. 

Or is it bad news? 

Most of these eight 
women living in the base- 
ment of Ryan Hall don't 
consider basement life such 
a disadvantage after all. 

This is the fourth 
straight year students are 
living in the basement. 

Sophomore Kiko 
Cortez who lived in the 
basement last year said, “We 
felt totally secluded down 
there.” 

However, fourth floor 
Resident Assistant (RA) Deb 
Cady has “adopted” and 
turned basement living 
around this year through 
program integration and 
support. 

_ “Our RA lets us know 
about everything,” freshman 
Jennifer Brault said. 

_ Cady said the women 
living there this year felt “so- 
cially isolated” at firs. but 
that the new bulletin board, 
social programs with the 
second floor of Lyons and 
weekly study breaks for the 
basement women have 
helped. 

“There’s been some diffi- 
culty in having them sepa- 
rated from the freshmen 
halls but it hasn't been im- 
possible,” Cady said. 

Director of Freshman 
Development Grace Kelly 
said, “I don’t see it as the 
‘basement issue.’ That (liv- 
ing in the basement) poses a 
challenge to get integrated 
but that’s just a factor of not 
living in a freshman hall.” 

Exac’® who is placed in 
the basement? 

“It all boils down to num- 
bers,” Kelly said. “It just 
worked out that there were 
eight too many women.” 

Michael Samara, Dean 

of Students, agreed. 
“It was just num- 
bers. There was a real im- 
balance of women to men," 
he said. "We started filling 





up the freshman halls first. 
It’s ona first come, first serve 
basis.” 

The “social isolation” 
factor still affects those who 
have lived there in past years. 

“To this day, I feel that I 
don’t know very many 
members of my class,” Jun- 
ior Katie Oliver, who lived in 
the basement two years ago, 
said. 

“Now as a sophomore, I 
don’t know as many of my 
classmates,” sophomore 
Thomas Mitchell, who lived 
there last year, said. 

Freshman basement 
representative, Sonia Beck, 
already sees a difference. 

“You go to parties and 
people say, ‘Oh, who are 
you?” Beck said. 

“People don't want to 
bother to come visit us,” 
freshman Vanessa Cruger 
said. 

However, this has 
prompted a “strong sense of 
community” between most 
basement inhabitants. 

Junior Colleen Quinn, 
who lived there two years 
ago, reflects on her experi- 
ence. “We felt left out of a lot 
of the freshman activities and 
sometimes we'd complain 
because there wasn't any 
sunlight and it was so damp. 
But for the most part, we 
had fun together and I think 
that we were closer than 
most other floors.” 

Freshman Jennifer 
Brault describes it best with, 
“The eight of us that live 
down there are really close.” 

“It can be a real nice 
support group down there,” 
Kelly agreed. 

Because of the size of the 
floor, a level of “respect” for 


From the Archives 


40 YEARS AGO THIS 
WEEK: 
When asked to com- 


pare Ryan Hall to any other 
dorm which he had lived, 


——,—“‘ a l!TCOU 


Jack McDonald said: "The 
rooms are out of this world 
compared to those of Old 
Hall. It is like a king's palace! 
The facilities at our disposal 


photo by Dave Adornato 
Four of the women who live in the Ryan basement are from 
left, Sonia Beck, Katie Irish, Vanessa Cruger and Katie 
Lergey. A quarter of the women who have lived in the 
basement the last three years have been named Katie. 


each other develops. It’smuch 
easier to tell someone you 
know on a floor of eight to 
turn down the music than it 
is to tell someone you don’t 
know on a floor of 40." 

Junior Kate Tobin re- 
members the unity of her floor 
two years ago. 

“The cohesiveness of the 
‘basement babes’ was really 
cool,” she said. "My most 
memorable experience was 
coming out of the bathroom 


in a towel and saying ‘howdy’ 


to Don Sutton.” 

Don Sutton, Director of 
Safety and Security, com- 
mented on the students’ 
presence. “I enjoy having the 
young ladies down here. It’sa 
lot quieter than the young 
men,” he said. 

Living near security isn’t 
always easy. Cortez disliked 
living near the office. 

“We had no freedom to do 
anything. Security was there 
all the time. We couldn't play 
our stereos too loud or we 
would get in trouble from 
them,” Cortez said. 

Sophomore Thomas 
Mitchell said the question of 
who should live in the base- 
ment is a difficult one to an- 
swer. 

“It’s a disadvantage living 
down there as a freshman, 
but I don’t think upper- 
classmen want to live near 
security,” Mitchell said. 

Aconstant factor of base- 
ment life is the clinking of 
security keys and the sound 
of walkie-talkies in the hall. 

“In the morning they wake 
you up,” Beck said. 

Basement supervision 
has tightened over the years. 

Tobin described the base- 
ment of two years ago as the 


are extremely modern com- 
pared to any other hall. For 
a small school, they certainly 
have reached a great mile- 
stone in their history." 


“year of zero supervision.” 

“I didn’t see my RA 
much,” Mitchell said of last 
year. 

One of the best advan- 
tages of basement life, in 
addition to the general si- 
lence and large, newly fur- 
nished rooms, is living, as 
a freshman, in a co-ed 
sophomore dorm. 

“It is a heavily travelled 
area because of the soda, 
candy and washing ma- 
chines as opposed to the 
fourth floor,” Oliver said. 

Thus, it is easy to meet 

and keep friends upstairs 
because even if they don't 
come back for another 
Mountain Dew or bag of 
chips, they'll eventually be 
back to do another load of 
laundry. 
' “I have met a lot more 
sophomores than most 
other freshmen,” Cruger 
said. 

“Sometimes it’s hard to 
get past a ‘hi’ when we goto 
the formal, set-up pro- 
grams in Lyons. There’s 
not enough time to get re- 
ally acquainted. I meet a 
lot of girls upstairs in the 
lounges,” Brault said. 

Because the basement 
has no lounge, the ones 
upstairs must be used. 

“I have friends in Lyons 
and I knew people before I 
came here, soI don’t mind,” 
freshman Shannon Kehoe 
said. 

Due to complaints of 
seclusion and lack of 
“awareness” about campus 
programs, on Feb. 14, 
1989, the SA added an 
amendment to article five, 
dealing with Resident Hall 
representatives, increasing 
representation to include 
those from “isolated” areas. 

Junior Rachael Small 
was the first basement 
representative in the SA. 

The amendment was 
one of the first steps to 
improve basement life and 
the trend continues today 
as Cady, Kelly and others 
show an increased interest 
in getting the basement 
involved and informed. 
However, Cady says it’s a 
“two-way street.” 

“They have to take the 
initiative and have to want 
to be involved,” Cady said. 


30 YEARS AGO THIS 
WEEK: 
President-elect 
John F. Kennedy accepted 
an honorary membership 


itizen 








at SMC 
planned 


By Jennifer Henning 
STAFF Writer 


Senior Citizens will 
dance the night away at the 
senior  itizen's Moonlight 
Serenad > dance Nov. 17. 

_ Winooski seniors will 
have a disc jockey playing 
20's, 30’s and 40's music with 
a buffet at their prom in 
Bergeron. oe 
Val Murphy and 
Michele Misiaszek are work- 
ing through the MOVE office 
making last- -minute arrange- 
ments such as limousine 
time and cold cuts. 

‘The rugby team and 
men from Joyce Hall have vol- 
unteered to be ushers. A St. 
Michael's van will be taking 
people | to and from the formal 
prom. Murphy said she 


“hope 3 this will continue to 





Misiaszek have organized 
other activities through the 
senior program. 

= St. Michael's students 
play bingo and other games 
at the Spring Street Senior 
Center bi-weekly. A group of 
eight seniors from St. Josephs 
Home are brought to St. 
Michael's for Mass then 
brunch monthly. 

Misiaszek said they 
are also looking for volun- 
teers to write the seniors’ life 
stories. — 

“Many of the seniors 
who worked in the Winooski 
Mill will not go in now,” 
Misiaszek said. 

‘The seniors want their 
stories recorded so they may 
be passed on, she said. More 
activities, such as a Thanks- 
giving dinner, are also 
planned. — 

: Murphy said she re- 
fers to the people as seniors 
“because it shows the author- 
ity and respect they deserve. 
It has a connotation of being 
older and wiser.” 


in the St. Michael's College 
Young Democrats Club. 


The above are excerpts 


from the Nov. 11, 1950 and 
Nov. 12, 1960 Michaelman 
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‘said she feels sh 
“Often students LC not realize that they. 


problems and insomnia. Now normally, ‘short dosages | of these problem: 
but when they become consistent, they need to be addressed.” __ 


Auletta explained the process she takes with a student wh comes in and L 
complains about sleeping sein head and back ach digestive problems, and 








chronic fatigue. 

“Because we are nurses, we first look tor physiological P r 
that depression could be the cause of the symptoms,” said Auletta. “When we come to 
the conclusion that an organic problem is not the cause of a symptom we then realize 


something else is going on.” 








‘Many students are Gnawa of ther problem and need to be confronted by 


someone they can feel comfortable with and open up to. A friend can phelp by stoning 
to the problem and showing he or she cares. 





__ St. Michael's has many resources when it comes s tohelping so someone. Ifa student 
feels that talking to a friend or relative is going nowhere, aoe teachers, clergy, and 


administrators who» will ib ieten. and there is the Student see r 





er here z at school. 


Photo by Dave Adornato 
Freshmen and sophomores dance at the Blind Man's Ball eagerly waiting to see if they 
will be paired with the date of their dreams. 


Bathroom trashed: 
dance ends early 


By David Sawyer 
STAFF WrireR 

Because people ripped out ceiling tiles, vomited, 
and broke bottles in the men's bathroom, the Blind Man's 
Ball, held in Alliot Hall on Nov. 10, ended early according 
to Derek Pratt, freshman class president. 

The dance, sponsored by the freshman class began 
at 9 p.m. and ended 15 minutes early. Freshmen and 
sophomores were invited to attend; The cost was $2. When 
a person bought a ticket, they received a number. The 
numbers were matched with someone of the opposite sex. 

“We hoped to try something new this year because 
we heard that this hasn't worked out in the past,” Pratt 
said before the dance. 





faces and is not always” obvious,” said Auletta. “Many cases. begin with sleeping — 


lems keeping in mind . 





arms have RAs 
smoking mad 


by Greg F. Eibell 
Stare Writer 


Awaking in the middle of the night to the blaring 
sound of a fire alarm is a pain for everyone. But it isa 
greater nuisance for resident assistants (RAs) who must 
check and evacuate the entire dorm. 

“Personally I think it is absurd to fool around 
with fire alarms,” Kevin Butler said. Butler is first floor 
RA in Joyce Hall. This is Butler’s first year as an RA and 
already he has had to deal with three false fire alarms. 

“Two of the alarms were probably set off by dust 
particles or a bug getting into the alarm in the ceiling, 
but one of those alarms was caused by someone pulling 
the alarm as a joke,” Butler said. 

Butler said a false fire alarm caused by someone 
fooling around is a real problem because there are steps 
an R.A. must follow every time there is an alarm. 

The first step an RA has to follow is going to the 
red box near the door facing Alliot Student Center. That 
red box shows where the alarm went off. Any RA in the 
building must go down to the red box to meet the RAon 
duty to get the master keys. Once everyone is there the 
RA on duty assigns each RA a floor to go and evacuate. 
If there is not enough RAs for every floor, the RA on duty 
must go and check the rooms. 

After each and every room has been checked 
and each student evacuated, the RAs usually meet back 
at the red box and wait for security to come. Once 
security establishes the building is safe to enter, the 
alarm is turned off and reset and the students return to 
their rooms. 

“People don’t realize how important safety is 
until they are put in an emergency situation,” Butler 
said. ‘ 

When asked how he felt about the punishment 
for getting caught pulling an alarm, Butler felt a $500 
fine was enough to discipline a student. He also said in 
addition to the fine, a student that has been caught 
should have to go through a day with an R.A. and learn 
what an RA’s responsibilities are. That way the next 
time the student thinks about fooling around with a fire 
alarm he'll think twice. 

Rich Napolitano is working in his second yearas 
resident director (RD) of Joyce Hall. Napolitano feels the 
same way about false fire alarms as Butler does. 
Napolitano was more concerned about the implications 
of a false fire alarm. 

“Every time an alarm goes off there is a risk of 
someone getting hurt because everyone is rushing to 
get out of the building, Napolitano said. “It’s also an 
inconvenience because you have to get everyone to stop 
what they are doing and leave the building and it costs 
money. The trucks have to be started and driven to 
campus.” 

Napolitano also mentioned there is a new rule 
this year that was passed by the Student Life Associa- 
tion. The new rule states any staff member of student 
life must go to a fire alarm upon hearing about it. 

Napolitano said false alarms should not occur 
as long as students have respect for their RAs. 








——. 





_ that’s a combination that interests people and lasts.” Posters of both 
Dean and Monroe are popular, with Dean selling the most, he said. 


fad. They also idolize the two who have starred in such popular movies 
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Although 1990 marks the 35th anniversary of his death, James Dean 
remains one of the most popular stars of college-aged people. 


Dean and Monroe: 
The legend lives on 


By Caroline Mastrecni 
Starr Writer 





What is so special about James Dean and Marilyn Monroe? 


Why are they idolized by so many? What makes their posters such a ‘repr 


popular addition to many dorm rooms? 
Richard King, manager of The Frame Game in Burlington, 
explained this by saying Dean was “a popular guy who died young, and 


Teresa Ryan, an operator who takes orders for Bruce Teleky 
Distributors, said Dean and Monroe are among the top sellers in’ 
posters they distribute. Her only explanation was “they are legends.” 

St. Michael's students are no exception to the Dean and Monroe 


as “Rebel Without a Cause” and “Some Like It Hot.” 

Sophomore Greg D'Angelo, said he admires them for who they 
were and because “they had an influence on everybody.” 

“They changed the times and are legends,” he said. 

Kristine Pavlak, sophomore, has a room full of Dean collectibles 
including postcards, pictures and posters. Their popularity, she 
believes, is explained by the fact they are a symbol of the 1950's. Men 
and women looked up to Dean and Monroe because of the image they 
portrayed, she said. Dean, a rebel and a tough guy, is what most men 
longed to be and Monroe is what every women dreamed of being, she 
said. 

Sophomore Mike Novak, who has a poster of Monroe in his 
room, said their popularity is due to their young deaths. They died in 
“the prime of their lives” and this has made them somewhat mysteri- 
ous, he said. 

Whether it be because of their image, influence or mystery, 
James Dean ard Marilyn Monroe still capture the interest of many. 
Elton John’s feelings about Marilyn Monroe in his song “Candle in the 
Wind” can be applied to both of these stars: “Your candle burned out 
long before your legend ever did.” 


Weather benefits Outing club 


By Caroline Mastreani 
Starr Werrer 


The St. Michael’s Outing club enjoyed unseasonably warm 
weather Nov. 3-4 when its members hiked to Sterling Pond at Smuggler’s 
Notch. 

After comfortably adjusting their back-packs, the 11 students 
began their upward journey. An hour of hiking brought them to 
Sterling Pond where they decided to spend the night. Several members, 
surprised by the heat, took a swim. 

The hikers then decided to hike another mile to the top of 
_ Madonna. After returning to their campsite, they collected firewood 
_ and prepared dinner. 

After breakfast Sunday, they hiked up Elephant’s Head and 
enjoyed a view of the valley before reluctantly returning to campus. 


Michael's, — 
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Most think the world of 
International Week 


By Kevin Bourke 





Stare Warrer | 


Opening with an International mass on Nov. 11, and ending with the 
main event, an international talent show, on Nov. 17, International Awareness 
Week promises to provide lots of fun and learning to the students at St. 


“We're proud of them, and they're proud of their cultural heritage,” 
associate dean Norman Lacharite said, summing up the importance of Interna- 
tional Awareness Week. “International students are reaching out to American 


‘students to teach each other about their experiences.” 


The goal of International Awareness Week is to get American students 
to become aware of international students’ part on campus, Tony DeGracia, 
chairperson of International Awareness Week said. 

- Other highlights during the week include a world hunger banquet on 


‘Nov. 15, an international music fest on Nov. 16, and various exhibitions and 


presentations throughout the week. 
- This is not the first year St. Michael's has had a week dedicated to 


international students. Over the past ten years, the school has had five 


international weeks, but none as big as this year’s, professor Rick Gamache 
said. But in the past, the week was called International Week, not International 
Awareness Week. DeGracia said the name was changed to get American 
students to participate and come to events. 

_ There is a good opportunity at St. Michael's to talk with students from 
other countries because the school has students from more than 40 countries, 
DeGracia said. ey: ray students are not taking advantage of this 


: opportunity. 


- “At St. Michael's vou can ae more about the world than by reading 


‘National Geographic,” Lacharite aad Students are losing an opportunity to 
1 learn more from a living person.” 


arit said he hopes both groups will teach each other about their 


, creates an awareness about other cultures that are 
.” Gamache oad. we awareness comes better un- 










Photo by Tracey Keeler 
AGB Chairwomen Deirdre Whitman stands in front of one of her innovations, 
the ride board. 


Change hits Alliot 


By Kevin Birch 
Stare Writer 

In an attmempt to make Alliot Hall a more pleasant place for 
students, faculty, and others to visit, Deirdre Whitman, chairwoman of the 
Alliot Governing Board, has been hard at work making some changes. 

“The student center is a place where our community joins to share 
in meetings, conversation, and meals. The center provides a location where 
information can be effectively exchanged and made readily available to the 
entire student body.” 

The board has made physical changes in Alliot as well as providing 
new services this year. The addition ofa Birthday Board and a repainted Ride 
Board are among the changes that have improved its physical appearance. 

One new service provided by the Board is “The Fireside.” This is held 
every Wednesday at 9 p.m. Refreshments are served by the fireplace in Alliot 
and students get a chance to socialize. 

“We want to make Alliot a better place,” Whitman said. “Alliot is where 
students should feel welcome and get a sense of community. It’s important 
to make it better and provide different services for students.” 

The board also has plans on showing a slide show on campus life this 
semester, having the fireplace lit regularly, and placing more furniture in the 
lobby. 

“It is not where we are but in what direction we are moving -to make 
things even better,” Whitman said. “Everyone has their way and this is my 
way of making St. Mike's a better place.” 
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Theatre Review 
GUYS AND DOLLS 































By Joe Braccini 


By Kerry Kieman Missionary Sarah Brown, were exceptional, as seen in Starr W. 
Manacine Eprror played by Abbie Penfield, Sarah's rendition of "If I be ia 
to Havana. After much Were a Bell." 
A street scene filled confusion, Sky realizes he Act II held a wonder- if you have seen the commierctal for this movie 


on TV, you might think this film looks funny. Well it’s 
not. The only funny parts of this film are the clips you 
see on TV. 

Sibling Rivalry is the story of a frustrated and 
depressed housewife named Marjorie (Kirstie Alley) 
whose husband (Scott Bakula) pays no attention to her. 
In fact, his whole family ignores Marjorie. When the 
husband's family comes to visit, they pretend Marjorie 
does not exist. If they do acknowledge her, it’s only to 
ask her to get them coffee or wait on them. 

One day while Marjorie is out to lunch with her 
grouchy sister (Jami Gertz), her sister suggests Marjorie 
have an affair to get even with her husband. Marjorie 
follows the advice and has an affair with a stranger she 
meets at the grocery store. Immediately after the two 
finish having sex, the stranger (Sam Elliot) dies of a 
heart attack. Marjorie panics and the remainder of the 
film deals with Marjorie trying to prevent everyone, 
especially her husband, from finding out what she has 
done. 

Every scene in this film is predictable. You know 
what is going to happen at least a half hour before it 
happens. I blame the director Carl Reiner for this. I 
think he has lost touch with what is funny. His last 
three comedies have bombed at. the box office and 
Sibling Rivalry is about to be his fourth. Maybe Carl 
Reiner needs to take some directing lessons from his 
son Rob Reiner who has made such great films as Stand 
by Me and When Harry met Sally. 

Finally, Kirstie Alley is going to ruin her acting 
career if she takes such undeserving roles as this. After 
all, her only successful film to date has been Look Who’s 
Talking and that was due to the baby. Maybe Alley 
should stick to what she does best, Cheers. 

Sibling Rivalry is probably on its way to video as 
I write this. If you really want to see it, wait and rent it. 
Do not pay six dollars for this pitiful film. 


GRADE: D- 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED WHY? IS 
THERE SOMETHING GOING ON CAMPUS THAT 
DOESN'T MAKE SENSE TO YOU? THEN ASK 
A WHY QUESTION TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 
WEEKLY WHY COLUMN IN THE DEFENDER. 
SEND YOUR QUESTION TO Wuy?, THE 
DEFENDER, Box 275. 


with strip bars, hotels, and does love Sarah and _ fulsurprise for the audience; 
the talk of a floating crap Nathan realizes he doesn't the 13 gamblers playing crap 
game set the atmosphere at want to lose Adelaide. in the sewer and breaking 
Flynn Theatre Nov. 9. Guys & The musical was out into a dance ensemble 
Dols opened toa packed delightfully funny andre-  with"TheCrap Game Dance." 
audience, which began its freshing. SusanSweetser's Two scenes later, the gam- 
six night performances. portrayal of Adelaide was blers helped actor John 
The musical revolved hilarious, especially when Gravel (Nicely-Nicely) in "Sit 
around a floating crap game_ trying to deal with Nathan Down, You're Rockin’ the 
led by NathanDetroit, played and her frustration in be- Boat," by far one of the best 
by Robert Craighead. ing engaged for 14 years. songs of the night. 
Nathan's ditzy fiancee of 14 The biggest disap- Gravel's portrayal 
years, Adelaide, isn't tookeen pointment was the por- waseasily a favorite ingam- 
on the idea of the game hap- trayal of Sarah and Sky. bler Nicely-Nicely; his sing- 
pening at all. Both actors were very le- ing talents, including "Guys 
The action sets in thargic in their acting, and Dolls,” were lively and 
when Nathan bets Sky _ lacking that "oomph" that energetic. 
Masterson, played byGregory Could have spiced up their "Guys & Dolls” con- 
Jeffers, Sky couldn't take [oles. Both singing talents _ tinues its run Nov. 15- 17. 
























By Maryanne Ray 
STAFF Writer 

























Operations. Other ack ee ics to the school’s pours have been an array of : 
the walkways near the Chapel and St. Edmund’s and also new ‘shrubs and flowers near 
Founder’s Hall. 


2. Why are there two popular meals on the same night at Marriot? 

“We try to meet the student’s needs as best as we can,” said assistant director of 
Food Services Bob DiMasi. The menu is run on a twenty-eight day schedule and the meals 
are decided by this rotation. The menu is based on nutritional soundness, variety and there 
are always three entrees, one of which is a vegetarian meal. The meals are évaluated by 
Marriot as to decide which items are popular and which ones are not as “hot.” DiMasi said 
if a particular meal does not go over well with the Studenis Mey will take it off mek menu. 





3. Why isn’t there a pep band at the home hockey ee basketball ga 








at their games. “The hockey team would love tohavea band because it would add so emus . 
spirit to the game and the school,” "said lou le Head Coach 
team. eee ceases 


Pasta @ Salads @ Subs ¢ Dinners 
Eat In or Take Out! 


20 Suzie Wilson Road Cros RGA 
Essex, Vermont 








878 - 4770 


Mon - Sat 11:00am to 9:00 pm 





| TALIAN FOOD 


© 
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Swim teams notch wins 


Photo by Dave Adornato 


St. Michael's Amy Molina (34) lays one in during pratice as Katie Kuntz (30) and Dorothy 
Mayer look on from the court. 





Lady Knights expect good year 


Molina will handle the pres- 
sure she will receive this 
year. Molina had a great 
freshman season, leading 
the team in scoring (13.9 
ppg, 6.8 rpg). “I expect Amy 
to be a great ballplayer,” 
Duprat says. “She has to 
realize that she will not be a 
surprise anymore. Teams 


_ are not to give her any space 


this year. Even though Amy 
is very good ballplayer, she 
still has a lot to learn.” 
Duprat says, “One of 
my biggest concerns is the 
depth of the team. With 





Volleyball Tournament 


“Hypochondriacs 





have a very good season. It 


Anne Marie [senior guard 
and three-point threat 
McLaughlin] (9.4 ppg, 3.8 
assists-per-game) hurt, [se- 
nior center] Karen Ashley 
sick, and [senior center] Do- 
rothy Mayer student teach- 
ing, There will be a lot of 
pressure on my starters. 
With our game plan, players 
will get tired and will need a 
break.” 

Team captains for the 
Lady Knights will be Mayer 
and McLaughlin. Duprat 
says, “I think that we will 








may take us a little while to 
get rolling, but after the 
players get used to playing 
together, I think we will be in 
the thick of things. We will 
get help from our freshmen 
aswell. They're high spirited 
and anxious to play.” 
Duprat added that 
the team is working very hard 
to get ready for the season 
and that things seem to come 
together more and more each 
day. Duprat also said she 
hopes that the St. Michael’s 


-student body will give as 
much support as they can. 


By Angela Marie Frye 
Starr WrireR 


The St. Michael’s 
College swim team gathered 
their first set of victories 
Saturday afternoon against 
the College of St. Rose. 

The final score for the 
women was 114-90, and the 
men won,140-41. 

On the women’s side, 
senior Karen Crider broke 
her own previous school 
record of 25:72 in the 
women’s 50 yard freestyle 
event with a time of 25:63. 


In last Wednesday’s 
meet against Clarkson, the 
women won, 128-63, while 
the men were defeated, 97- 
124. 

Head coach Danita 
Pokorny is very pleased with 
the progress of her swim- 
mers. “Compared to the end 
of last year’s season, the 
times of the swimmers have 
really improved,” Pokorny 
said. 

Saturday, thewomen 
head to Weston, Mass. for 
the Regis College Invitational 
swim meet. 


Photo courtesy SMC Public Information 
Sue Duprat gives instructions to her troops during the 1981- 
82 season. For a feature on this St. Michael's coaching 


legend, please turn to p. 15. 





In last week's photo essay on fall sports, we forgot to credit 
Renee Wojcik for one of the photos. The Defender apolo- 


gizes for this omission. 


TECHNOLOGY MAJORS — 


x 


COMPUTE YOUR 
FUTURE WITH 


AIR FORCE ROTC. 


Add up the advantages of 


Air Force ROTC as you prepare 
to study science or engineering — and 
you'll make some exciting discoveries. 
You'll see how you can apply for two- or 
four-year scholarship programs to help pay for 
that college degree. You'll discover that you can grad- 
uate with a commission as an Air Force officer, ready to 
take your skills into laser, satellite or other technologies. 


Call 


DEPT OF AEROSPACE STUDIES 


655- 
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Ice Knights fall in NE-10 tournament 


By J.D. Enright 
Sports Epitor 


The St. Michael's 
College ice hockey team took 
third place in the Second 
Annual Thanksgiving ‘Invi- 
tational Tournament at 
Merrimack College in North 
Andover, Mass. this week- 
end. In Saturday’s opening 
round, the Ice Knights fell in 
four overtimes to Bentley 
College, 3-2. In Sunday’s 
consolation round, St. 
Michael’s edged Stonehill 
College, 1-0. 

“We played very well 
both games,” Ice Knights’ 
head coach Lou Dimasi said. 
“We came away with a split, 
. and we're happy.” 

Saturday’s game was 
a heartbreaker. The Ice 
Knights jumped out to an 
early lead when junior for- 
ward Brendan Callahan took 
a feed from sophomore 
defenseman Brian Murphy 
in front of the net and fired it 
past sophomore Falcon 
netminder Jamie Pasterick 
just 1:46 into the game. 

Bentley came back to 
tie it late in the first half. Yes, 
half. The Northeast-10 
Conference, which all the 
participants -Assumption 
College was the other - be- 
longed to, decided to ex- 
periment with a new game 
format. The time was divided 
into two 25-minute halves. 
More on that later, though. 

With 4:09 remaining, 
senior Knights goalie Mark 
Crowley got caught out of 
position behind the net and 


Purple Knights are thinking big 


continued from back page 


shooter who is extremely 
quick.” 

Crowley describes 
Blakes as a player with tre- 
mendous energy who will 
create match-up problems 
for other teams. He feels 
Blakes is still recovering from 
his year off and has not 
reached his potential yet. “He 
is in on every play, looking to 
do everything. He looks for 
shooting opportunities, 
plays defense and brings 
great intensity to this team.” 

With its strength at 
guard, Crowley said the 
Knights will use a three 
guard offense at times. 

At small forward the 
Knights return 6-foot-5 jun- 
ior starter Keith Odums who 
averaged 9.8 ppg., 6.3 re- 
bounds-per-game (rpg) and 
3 apg last season. Crowley 


stressed the importance’ of : 
Odums being active both on'' 


defense and on the break for 
the Knights to win. 

“Keith needs to rebound 
for us and get his hands in 
the passing lanes. He brings 


St. Michael's Joe Beukers (19) faces off against Bentley's Brent 


of Saturday's game. 


couldn’t get back in time. 
Falcon senior forward Brian 
Sheehan fired a shot from 
the left side that found the 
net. 

The Knights came 
right back to take the lead. 
Thirty-five seconds after the 
tying goal, junior forward 
Tom Ambrose fed junior for- 
ward Joe Beukers a pass to 
the left of the net. Beukers’ 
shot leaked past Pasterick. 

A goal by senior for- 
ward Kevin Quirk about 
thirty seconds later was dis- 
allowed when the referee 
ruled he was in the crease. 
The Knights went into the 


to us experience and defense, 
that is what we need to win.” 

At the power forward 
position will be junior Troy 
Brown (6’3") who averaged 
7.8 ppg and 4.8 rpg last sea- 
son. Brown, a slashing type 
player’ who uses his 
athleticism and leaping 
ability to get out on the break, 
will be an important part of 
the Knights fortunes this 
season. 

“The new system 
gives Troy a chance to show 
what he does best, moving to 
the basket, rebounding, and 
beating people up the court,” 
Crowley said. 

Backing up at both 
forward positions will be 
sophomores Dave Bierworth 
(6'5") and Tim MacDonald 
(6’4").. Crowley = said 
Bierworth is a mid-range 
shooter who has a nice 


shooting 'touch.: MacDonald: 
is what Crowley describéd' ' 


as a heady player who has a 
feel for the game. 

At center will be 6-10 
senior captain Bryan Duffy 
who averaged 7.8 ppg and 





locker room clinging to a one- 
goal lead. 

St. Michael’s defense 
held strong against a Falcon 
barrage in the second half. 
Bentley outshot the Knights, 
22-13, in the second half. It 
wasn’t until 3:18 left in the 
game when Bentley got their 
big break. Ice Knight sopho- 
more forward Sean 
McDaniels got called for a 
five-minute major penalty for 
hitting from behind. © 

At the 22:12 mark, the 
Falcons capitalized on the 
power play. Sheehan struck 
again to tie it up, 2-2. 

Overtime was high- 


6.1 rpg. last season. Duffy, a 
physical player, will attempt 
to fill the void left by the 
graduation of 7’3" Michel 
Bonebo. “Bryan brings to us 
size, strength and rebound- 
ing. He is the one guy on our 
team who is strictly a post 
up player. We will look to 
him in our half-court sets,” 
Crowley said. 
Backing up Duffy 
be freshmen Justin Smith 
(6'9") and Dennis Newman 
(6’6"). Smith,who is ex- 
tremely quick for his size, 
will give the Knights versa- 
tility at center. “Justin is 
right now absorbing what 
college basketball is. He is a 
good shooter and runs the 
floor very well for a guy his 
size and that is to our advan- 
tage,” Crowley said. 
Newman, a walk-on 


for the Purple Knights this _ 
-‘seaSon, is what Crowley | 
terms ‘as a growing player — 


who will develop in the years 
to come. Crowley said 
Newman needs experience, 
exposure to better competi- 
tion and strength. “Fora guy 


Photo by J.D. Enright 


Graham in the first period 


lighted by the sparkling play 
of St. Michael's senior goalie 
Mark Crowley. Crowley had 
17 saves in the first three 
10-minute periods. However, 
Sheehan struck again just 
eight seconds into the fourth 
extra period to give Bentley 
the win. 

Crowley finished with 
54 saves on 57 shots, while 
Pasterick stopped 37 of 39 
shots. 

“It's amazing how 
little you learn when you 
win,” assistant coach Buzz 
Hoerr said. “It’s when you 
get faced with real tough 
adversity, you learn what you 


can do.” 

The Knights came out 
for the consolation game 
Sunday fired up, but fatigued. 
from the marathon of the 
previous night. Crowley was 
given a rest for another se- 
nior netminder, Bill Heney, 
who.had missed most of last 
year with a knee injury. 

The first period was 
fast and furious, with 
Stonehill outshooting the 
Knights, 17-9. Just 3:18 into 


- thesecond half, St. Michael's — 


senior defenseman Chris 
Terry fired a hard shot from 
the blue line that senior 
forward Rob Lyons tapped 
in to give the Knights the 
margin of victory. 

Stonehill junior 
netminder Scott Crowley 
stopped 20 of 21 St. Michael's - 
shots. Heney finished with 
31 saves for the shutout, 
becoming only the second 
Ice Knight goalie to record a 
shutout in the modern era. 

“I can’t say enough 
about the goalies,” Dimasi 
said. “They were outstand- 


As for the great ex- 
periment of two 25-minute — 
halves, nobody raved about 
achange. “I can’t really see a 
future for it at this level 
(ECAC Division III),” Hoerr 
said. He also cited the inju- 
ries and fights that might 
result in the extra five min- 
utes by tired and frustrated 
players could also detract 
from the new format. 

The Ice Knights play 
at Norwich on Wednesday. 


despite small size 


6’6", he runs and jumps ex- 
tremely well and that fits into 
our style. He was a pleasant 
surprise and I enjoy the 
chance to work with him.” 
Crowley will be as- 


sisted by Mark Schmidt and. 


Tom O’Shea, both of whom 
were with last year’s team as 
assistants. Both assistants 
will share the duties of 
scouting, recruiting, sched- 
uling and on-court coach- 


ing. 

“Tom and Mark have 
been a real blessing and a 
bonus. They are both young 
coaches who really care and 
think about the game. They 
both want the kids to do 
well. Both are from the New 
England area and know their 
way around,” Crowley said. 


7 West Canal St. 


Crowley is excited to 
begin the team’s schedule 
and knows that actual game 
situations are the next step 
for the Purple Knights. He 
feels the Northeast- 10 is one 
of the premier conferences 
in the country in Division II. 

“To be a top team in 
the Northeast-10meansyou | 
are a top-20 team in the 
country. We hopetobethere, 
when that will happen! don’t 


know. The ingredients are — 


here at St. Michael's for a 
winning team. We need sta- 
bility, which I hope to pro- 
vide. There is no doubtinmy — 
mind we will be atop teamin 
the 90s,” Crowley said. 

The Knights oppen the 
season Nov. 26 in the Green 
Mountain Classic. 


Winooski 655-3373 


Onion River Clippers 
Men's haircuts 


Men's and women's 
hair care supplies 


Tues. - Fri. 8 - 5:30 pm 
Closed Sun. and Mon. 





Sat. 7- 1 pm 
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Duprat marks 15 years as head coach 


Loyalty, competitiveness, and caring 


By J.D. Enright 
Sports Epiror 


In the past 15 years 
St. Michael's College has seen 
many coaches come and go. 
For example, women’s tennis 
has Had eight coaches. Men's 
basketball has had five, in- 
cluding current head coach 
Tom Crowley, the third in 


_ three seasons. 


Only one St. Michael's 

sport has hadthesame coach 
in that length of time. Sue 
Duprat is entering her fif- 
teenth year as head coach of 
the Lady Knight basketball 
squad. She doesn’t show any 
signs of slowing down. 

“I'm not giving this 
up,” she jokes about her 
coaching. “I'm just getting 
good - no, better - at it.” 

She has also gained 
more and more respect 
throughout the Northeast 
during her tenure at St. 
Michael's, and not just as a 
basketball coach, but also in 
her other role as Assistant 
Athletic Director. In Sep- 
tember, she was elected 
president of the New England 
College Athletic Conference 
(NECAC), the first woman 
ever selected tothe post. “Sue 
is very well-respected by her 
peers,” says Janet King, a 
1980 St. Michael's grad who 
is now an assistant for the 
University of Lowell women's 
hoop team. 


Duprat, who declines 
to give herage for publication, 
was born and raised in 
Burlington. According to her 
brother Paul, who also has 
remained in the area, she 
overcame childhood illnesses 
before starting in athletics in 
her teens. “Sue is tough and 
persistent,” he says. “You 
might call it a role reversal. I 
look up to my older sister.” 

She remembers her 
early interest was not just in 
basketball. “I started playing 
[basketball] in high school, 
and I got to be pretty good at 
it. In all honesty, I think I 
was probably a better vol- 
leyball player.” 

The appeal for bas- 
ketball just became too 
strong for her, though. “Ijust 
love the game. I love it intel- 
lectually, emotionally, 
psychologically...you get to 
meet different people.” 


_ Then she thinks a_ 


minute and quips, “It’s al- 


ways indoors, where its 





warm, and that’s a plus, es- 
pecially in Vermont in win- 
ter.” 





For college, Duprat 
| caq i - ¥ ised 
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stayed home and attended 
the University of Vermont 
(UVM). She became involved 
in volleyball, softball, and of 
course, basketball. She 
graduated from UVM in 
1975 as a Physical Educa- 
tion/Political Science double 
major. 

While at UVM, she 
began her coaching career 
at Burlington and Mount 
Mansfield Union high 
schools. In 1975, she got her 
first job offer from St. 
Michael's - as varsity field 
hockey coach. She turned it 
down, as she also wanted 


the women’s basketball job. 


The next year, the call 
again went out from 
Winooski Park for a women’s 
hoop coach. St. Michael's 
Athletic Director Edward 


Markey remembers his first - 


views of Duprat: “She had a 
couple of qualities that 


struck me. She had a dedi- ; 


cation to the game and a 
rapport with individuals that 
was just fantastic. She also 
had a history of loyalty to 
programs that she had been 
on. She also had very high 
recommendations from the 
UVM people.” 

Duprat also remem- 
bers. “It [the job] sounded 
like a fun thing to do. I really 


didn’t expect to get the job.” 


She did, becoming the 
college’s first full-time female 
member of the athletic ad- 
ministration. 

The women’s basket- 
ball program, which had 
gone 3-8 and 4-8 in its 
maiden seasons, showed 
improvement right away. In 
Duprat’s first season, the 
Lady Knights went 7-5. They 
were still lean years. “I re- 
member that we used to get 
our doors blown off by 
Johnson State and Castleton 
State,” head athletic trainer 
and Assistant Athletic Di- 
rector Zaf Bludevich says. 

Women’s athletics 
also wasn’t as serious in 
those days. “We played 
sports for the pure love of it. 
That was where you found 
the truly dedicated athlete, 
which is rare indeed,” Duprat 
recalls. “Coaching is not what 
it used to be.” 

During her 14 sea- 
sons, Sue also has coached 
the women’s field hockey, 
volleyball, softball, and la- 
crosse teams, in addition to 
guiding the basketball team 
to a 183-147 career won- 
loss mark. Those 183 wins 
make Duprat the winningest 
coach in St. Michael's his- 
tory, but she brushes that 
adulation aside with char- 
acteristic humor. “If you put 
it in perspective, I'm also the 


losingest coach in St. 
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Sue Duprat is just 17 victories away from the 200-win 
plateau. 


Michael's history. It-all de- 
pends on howyou lookat it.” 
Perhaps it is that dry 
sense of humor that has 
helped her survive in the 
stressful position of head 
basketball coach at an in- 
stitution of higher learning. 
“Sue will keep you in 
stitches,” Kathy O'Neil, head 
women’s basketball coach at 
Lowell, and St. Michael's all- 
time leading scorer (class of 
1981), says of her mentor. 
One other character- 
istic easily noticed, and 
perhaps balanced out by the 
jokes, is her intense com- 
petitiveness. Duprat wants 
to win, and she doesn’t hide 
it. “I know it’s going to be a 
challenge coaching against 
her, not just because we're 
good friends, but because I 
know that her team will be 
prepared,” O’Neil says. 
That competitiveness 
is not a “win-at-all-costs” 
attitude, either. Her honesty 
is never in question. “Sue is 
a competitive person, but 
that competitiveness is 
based on integrity,” Paul 
Duprat says. “If I have a 
problem, I go to Sue because 
I know she’s going to be 


_ painfully honest with me.” , 
Duprat is regarded as 


atough coach by her players, 
but they realize the value of 
her instruction. “She expects 
a lot of us,” junior forward 
Karen Monahan says. “She 
knows your potential, and 





she won't give up until you've 
reached it.” 

But above all, 
Duprat’s caring and com- 
passion are perhaps what 
people first and foremost 
agree are her best qualities. 
“Sue’s more than a coach to 
us,” senior guard and co- 
captain Anne Marie 
McLaughlin says. “She does 
everything for us on the court 
and off the court.” 

Senior center and 
fellow co-captain Dorothy 
Mayer agrees. “She really is 
looking out for each 
individual's best interests.” 

“She's like a mother 
away from home,” senior 
guard Katie Kuntz adds. “She 
makes the whole team feel 
like family.” 

Assistant coach 
Pippa Pierce sums it up by 
saying, “She’s very caring 
about the personal welfare 
of everyone...coaches, play- 
ers, right down to the man- 
agers.” 


Life hasn’t always 
been a bed of roses for Sue 
Duprat at St. Michael's Col- 
lege. In the spring of 1989, 


. hermother, Theresa, passed 


away. She was a constant 
figure at Lady Knight home 
games. She was also a vocal 
presence in the sometimes 
sparse home crowds. “If an 
opposing player was at the 
line, all you could hear was 


this one voice saying, 
‘Missss-it! Missss-it!’"" Chris 
Kenny, Sports Information 
Director at St. Michael's, re- 
members. Then, in 
November, Dr. Norb Kuntz, 
history department chair- 
man and a supporter of the 
women’s basketball pro- 
gram, died suddenly. “Inthat 
period, I couldn't even think 
about coaching,” Duprat 
somberly remembers. “You 
don’t necessarily get over 
something like that, you 
survive it.” 

Duprat and the team 
pulled through, and finished 
last season with a 17-14 
record. They were runners- 
up to O’Neil’s Chiefs in the 
ECAC Division II champion- 
ship. 


Of all the accom- 
plishments she has in the 
past 15 years, which one 
makes Sue Duprat the 
proudest? 

“I think we've done a 
good job facilitating the 
growth of programs,” she 
says. 

Others are less re- 
served in their praise. “Itwas 
avery unstable situation she 
came into here at St. 
Michael’s. We did not have 
any full-time women 
coaches,” Markey says. 
“[Duprat’s hiring] started to 
bring stability...Sue was the 
key to developing our 
women’s programs.” 

Markey adds that her 
accomplishments as a bas- 
ketball coach have been a 
big source of pride. “The 
women’s basketball program 
has come to a point of great 
respect in New England. Sue 
brings professionalism to our 
women’s basketball pro- 
gram, and as a coach she 
has just been outstanding.” 

Reginald Duprat, de- 
scribed by Paul as “a man of 
few words,” perhaps sums it 
up best by merely saying of 
his daughter, “I'm very proud 
of her.” 


As for any future 
plans, Duprat says it is diffi- 
cult to say what lies ahead. 
“I think predicting the fu- 
ture is dangerous,” she says. 
“Do I want to stay? Yes I do. 
I've gotten offers that were 
incredibly attractive. I'm 
tempted when my adminis- 
trative duties interfere with 
my coaching. 

“But,” she continues. 
“What would the point be if 
you couldn’t work some- 
place you loved?...Could I 
stay here another 20 years? 
Definitely.” 


... a8 well,” she says. 
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Crowley wants fast-breaking offense 
Men's hoop steps on the gas 


By Richard P. Morin Il 
Starr Weiter 


For the second con- 
secutive year, the St. 
Michael’s College men's 
basketball team is under 
new leadership. Head coach 
Tom Crowley takes over the 
1990-91 Purple Knights af- 
ter Barry Parkhill resigned 
this summer to take an as- 
sistant coaching position at 
Navy. 

Crowley inherits a 
team which lost both its 
leading scorer and 
rebounder from a team that 
finished 9-18 last year. 
Crowley has installed a fast- 
breaking offense and high 
pressure defense to help 
improve on the Knight's 
fortunes. 

“We want to speed 
the game up, one because of 
our limited size, and two, 
last year we only shot 41 
percent from the field. We 
want to increase our number 
of shots per game from 55 to 
70. We want to create as 
many layups and advantage 
breaks as possible,” Crowley 
said. 

Crowley described 


the theme of this year as _ 


“learning.” Bythis, he means 
learning about the players, 


and the players learning 
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St. Michael's head coach Tom Crowley makes a point during practice. 


about him and his new 
system. 

“I am very 
encouraged. with the hard 
work I have seen. The play- 
ers are beginning to see 
where the defense and of- 
fense all fits in. We need 
consistency on both sides of 
the ball to win. The players 
are coming in and working 
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Lady Knights look 
to repeat success 


By Kevin M. Butler 
Stare Writer 


“Hard work, flexibil- 


ity, and being able to execute . 


arun-and-shoot offense will. 
determine how competitive 
we will be this year against 
our NE-10 opponents,” Sue 
Duprat, head coach of the 
St. Michael's women’s bas- 
ketball team, says of her 
team’s chances this year. 
The Lady Knights are 
coming off one of their most 
successful seasons ever. 
They went 17-14, and ad- 
vanced to the finals of the 
ECAC Division II Champi- 
onship before finally bowing 
to the University of Lowell. 
Duprat says that 
with the loss of three seniors 
- Sue Cahill, Claire Strong, 
and Carol Marie Ventura - 
the team’s perimeter game 
may struggle. “The team did 
not lose exceptional shooting 
talent from the perimeter 
alone, we are now lacking in 
leadership and experience 
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Duprat says she be- 
lieves they are not 
irreplacable, though. “The 
keys to oursuccess this year 
will have to come from how 
well we play at the three and 
five positions,” she says. 
[Junior center] Sarah 
Turkington (8.8 points-per- 
game, 8.7 rebounds-per- 
game) who is the best low 
post player I have ever 
coached, has really worked 
on her game at the five. 
Sarah rebounds well, plays 
good defense, good offense, 
and communicates well with 
the team.” 

Duprat added, “Our 
secret weapon will be [junior 
guard/forward] 
Monahan (5.2 ppg, 3.6 rpg). 
Karen rebounds welland will 
definitely take up, some of 
the slack on our perimeter 
game.” Monahan saw limited 
playing time last year with 
an illness. 

Duprat is also inter- 
ested in seeing how sopho- 
more guard/forward Amy 


Karen _ 


hard. It is a learning pro- 
cess,” Crowley said. 

He said he believes 
the Knights will be balanced 
with each player bringing 
something to the team. 
“There will be players who 


put the stats on the board. 


There will be others on this 
team who will set screens, 
play defense, dive on the floor 





things that don’t show up in 
the stats. This team has great 
chemistry. They work to- 
getherand push each other.” 

Despite the gradua- 
tion of Greg Thomas, last 


year’s leader in points and. 


assists, Coach Crowley be- 
lieves he hasa majorstrength 


at the guard position. cm, 


At point guard will 


be 6'1” sophomore Juddy 
McDonald, a transfer from 
the University of Richmond. 
McDonald, a three-point 
threat, brings with him to 
St. Michael's a winning tra- 
dition. “He played on a tre- 
mendous high school team 
that won back-to-back state 
titles. He shoots well and 
sees the court. The most 
important thing is that he 
sees himself as a basketball 
player, he constantly works 
on his game,” Crowley said. 
Backing up McDonald will 
be returning sophomore Paul 


Culpo (5’10") and freshman 


Gerard Devine (6'1"). 

“At point guard we 
have three good ball han- 
dlers who I am very confi- 
dent with,” Crowley said. 

At shooting guard 
will be returning starter 
sophomore Alexis Sherard 
(6°1") and junior Monroe 


Blakes (6’1"). Sherard aver- | 


aged seven points-per-game 
(ppg) last year while dishing 
out an average of three as- 
sists-per-game (apg). Blakes 
red-shirted last season with 
an illness. - Crowleysaid 
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Sherard is the Knights ‘% 


one-on-one defender. “Alexis _ 
has a great work ethic, he 
listens and takes Getic: 


very well. He is a mid-range 
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Athletes of the Week 
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The senior goalie tandem of Mark Crowley (25) and Bill Heney (30) has given head coach — 
Lou Dimasi a tough choice for who to start in net. Crowley performed spectacularly in a 
four overtime, 3-2 loss to Bentley Saturday. He had 54 saves on 57 Falcon shots. Heney, in 
his first game back from a knee injury that kept him out all last year, was also superb as he 
recorded a 1-0 shutout win over Stonehill Sunday. He turned away 31 shots. With the 
blanking, Heney joins 1987 graduate Phil Hernandez as the only modern Purple Knight 


goalie to record a shutout. 
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